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PROPOSAL TO MEN OF GOOD WILL 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE 
WAR* 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, ET AL. 


JZ ecoNsTRUCTION after this 
war will fail unless it is also re- 
education. By education we under- 
stand here not schooling alone, but 
the influence on man of all that 
helps him to live decently, produc- 
tively, and happily with his fellows. 
To achieve this aim, men must 
create a free and better world which 
will provide for all, without distinc- 
tion, opportunity for useful work, 
happy family life, fruitful leisure, 
and devotion. 


* Epitor’s Note: This document is 
the work of a group of educators, acting 
in a personal capacity, who desire to 
avoid a repetition of the mistakes that 
followed the last war. This group 
worked at the Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, July 4-5, and dur- 
ing the New Education Fellowship meet- 
ing in Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 6-12. 
They invite the cooperation of men of 
good will everywhere in improving the 
statement and in carrying it into effect. 
Their names are given at the end of the 
statement. They assume that Hitler and 
Hitlerism will be defeated and that the 
world will then be left in a state of 
economic, political, social, and cultural 
disorder, with some countries near chaos. 
They further assume that Hitlerism can- 
not be permanently defeated on the field 
of battle alone, but only in the hearts and 
minds of men, and especially of youth. 


Reconstruction in post-war edu- 
cation must reach into every form of 
our economic, political, and social 
life. What is done in the post-war 
phase will matter more than in 
normal times and will be more deep- 
ly felt. Without careful planning 
and preparation of the educational 
element in this reconstruction, 
Europe will again collapse. 

Reconstruction through education 
depends upon increasing the cooper- 
ation of all in a common civiliza- 
tion. A vindictive policy defeats it- 
self. Only by reconstruction through 
education will youth be reassured 
against a new betrayal and their 
full energies enlisted in this cause. 

While the group responsible for 
this proposal centered its discussion 
primarily on the post-war situation 
in Europe, it recognized throughout 
that the phenomenon called Hitler- 
ism is an extreme form of a world- 
wide disease. Its recommendations 
reach to the very causes of which 
Hitlerism is a symptom and are 
therefore world-wide in their appli- 
cation. It urges that similar inten- 
sive studies be made of situations in 
all continents and countries. 

To guide and sustain those in all 
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countries who share these aims, we 
solemnly affirm: 

1. The first duty of society is to 
guarantee to every man, woman, 
and child equal opportunity for edu- 
cation without regard to race, birth, 
sex, income, or creed. 

2. This equality of opportunity 
must include the fullest nurture of 
every special ability, talent, or skill. 

3. Every man is an end in him- 
self and may not be used merely as 
a means. And this is the dignity 
of man. 

4. No education can be complete 
unless everyone through the years 
after school has opportunity to form 
himself through useful work. 

5. Every man can come to his full 
being only by serving society. And 
this is the ground of society's claim 
upon him. 

6. No society stands still. A 
healthy society moves toward free- 
dom and responsibility for all. A 
diseased society moves toward the 
tyranny of the few. And herein 
lies the cause of the present war. 

7. No existing society is a perfect 
democracy. Democracy is the stand- 
ard by which societies and their 
governments ate judged and the 
idea and goal towards which they 
strive. 

8. The well-being of every society 
springs from a brotherhood of na- 
tions. As are the duties of man to 
man, so are the duties of societies 
to one another. And this is the 
only basis for a durable peace. 

9. To respect man’s dignity while 
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recognizing his duty to society is to 
advance toward that democracy of 
citizens and of states; to perfect, 
maintain, and defend this is the end 
of education. 

10. To embody these principles 
into a society of the future, men 
must be inspired by forces which 
spring from a deeper dimension of 
life. This has often been over- 
looked or forgotten in recent genera- 
tions and this is the cause of the 
crisis of our civilization. 

11. To develop, men need action ; 
to act, men need faith; to keep 
faith, men need reason; to direct 
all three, men need a vision of ex- 
cellence; and all this is empty unless 
it is pervaded by love; and love is 
action and outgoing. 

12. Reconstruction through educa- 
tion includes a myriad of small and 
seemingly unimportant acts. But 
these will not be rightly done, and 
will therefore fail, unless every doer, 
however modest his work may be, 
draws his strength from the whole. 

ACTION AT WAR’S END 

1. The following tasks will be 
immediate and paramount: 

a) The immediate feeding and 
care of all children of all nations. 

b) Both individual medical care 
to repair the ravages of war and 
public health measures to prevent 
the outbreak and spread of epidemic 
diseases. 

c) The reconstruction of schools, 
housing, and public services. 

Whatever is done toward these 
ends must be so done that both 
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those who help and those who are 
helped go through and grow through 
a fundamental educational experi- 
ence. 

2. In every local community, 
even in the defeated nations, ‘there 
will be a nucleus of suitable people 
ready to undertake local leadership 
in aggressive and cooperative plan- 
ning and in action for reconstruc- 
tion. It is essential that all who go 
in to help shall cooperate fully with 
these local people of good will and 
experience and recruit locally as 
many workers as possible, particu- 
larly from the ranks of youth. 

3. Plan, organize, and finance the 
employment of all available human 
resources, especially of the 16-25 
age group, on all the manifold tasks 
of reconstruction. The Chinese co- 
operatives, the British Youth Coun- 
cils and Youth Movements, the 
NYA, CCC, WPA, and PWA and 
others all furnish useful patterns for 
this effort. 

4. Develop a comprehensive plan 
of education for children, youth, and 
adults, adapted to the conditions of 
the different cultural areas and mak- 
ing the fullest use of the experience 
and wisdom of the great educators. 


APPLICATION TO EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Speaking of education in the 
more specific sense, we as educators 
know that essential improvements 
are needed in many school systems. 
But we are not tempted to offer 
blueprints. Blueprints may work 


elsewhere, but education is creative 
and is the expression of personali- 
ties, not the product of formulas 
and prescriptions. 

Nevertheless, some principles can 
be stated. They are in no way new 
ones. In all countries there are and 
have been educators who have pro- 
vided models of true education 
which make the following demands: 

a) Break down the walls that 
stand between school and commun- 
ity. Schools should be one of the 
main sources of new power for the 
community. It is to the schools that 
young and old should look for ad- 
vice and encouragement in their 
search for greater knowledge and 
more sympathetic cooperation. 

b) Uproot the idea that book 
knowledge in itself can be a guide 
in living, that credits and degrees 
are the main aim of education, 
and that secondary schools should 
be a shortcut to selfish social ad- 
vancement or to the preservation of 
class privileges. 

c) Make the schools institutions 
where the ideal of equality becomes 
a reality. Combine learning and do- 
ing to the utmost. Develop every- 
where “hand and brain.” Send out 
from the schools new generations 
of young citizens eager to cooper- 
ate and to serve, eager to apply the 
art of serious learning in their daily 
life and work, and devoted to the 
master art of selfinstruction and 
self perfection. 

ad) Encourage and support every- 
where and in every form the willing- 
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ness of youth to serve. Make it easy 
for youth to practice the art of co- 
operation, selfresponsibility, self- 
reliance, and service through youth 
movements. Encourage this in 
school and continue it in the years 
that follow. Enroll youth as part- 
mers in reconstruction work; they 
will be the more able and willing to 
build with us, and after us a new 
world. 

e) Recognize the fact that youth 
everywhere faces a grave crisis. Edu- 
cators and education should share 
responsibility in the care of youth 
up to the age of maturity. 
Unemployment among youth 
must be eliminated by a common 
effort of all, not by government ac- 
tion alone. In this youth must be 
inspired to the largest possible mea- 
sure of selfhelp. 

f) Protect teachers everywhere in 
their efforts to do better work. En- 
courage the best amongst youth to 
enter the profession. In times of 
crisis increase and not decrease edu- 
cational funds, especially in poorer 
areas. In reconstruction give pri- 
ofity to youth-serving institutions. 
g) Work for the regeneration of 
faith. Not only are towns in ruins, 
millions of souls are devastated. 
Millions of youth in Europe have 
accepted false religions. When the 
false Gods fall let not the altars be 
empty. Democracy must restore 
faith, not by words alone, but by 
deeds. Educational reconstruction 
furnishes the vision and provides 
the opportunity. 
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STEPS TOWARD REALIZATION 


To promote the plans for educa- 
tional reconstruction, a strong action 
group is called for which can be 
expanded as the task develops. The 
nucleus for this action group exists 
in the United States Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction. Some 
of the functions of this action group 
will be as follows: 

1. To mobilize organizations, in- 
stitutions, and individuals in the 
United States and elsewhere in 
preparation for post-war reconstruc- 
tion through education, and furnish 
them with the necessary material. 

2. To approach the United States 
governmental authorities and urge 
them to include educational recon- 
struction in their post-war plans 
and budgets; and to do the same 
with any representatives of other 
governments in this country. 

3. To secure the widest possible 
discussion of the problems of post- 
war reconstruction. 

4. To arrange for the establish- 
ment of centers for the education 
of workers in such a program. 

5. To promote the study of the 
international situation in relation to 
education both in educational insti- 
tutions and in the program of many 
of the organizations mentioned in 
(1) above. 

6. To take steps toward the for- 
mation of a commission of men and 

women in democratic countries who 
enjoy the confidence of educators 
and people of similar interests. This 
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commission shall offer its coopera- 
tion to the Allied Governments and 
all other agencies entrusted with the 
task of re-establishment of peace. 
It must see that educational recon- 


Commission will also act as a liaison 
agency between governmental au- 
thorities, educational institutions 
and the public, with a view to se- 
curing the fullest possible measure 


of coordination of effort and sup- 
port of this program. 


struction becomes an integral part of 
post-war international policy. The 


~ Members of the group who prepared this statement | 
are as follows: William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman; Robert A. 
Bauer, formerly People’s University at Vienna 
(Austrian exile); Ruth Benedict, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Max Black, University of Illinois (British) ; 
Esther Brunauer, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; John Condliffe, University of Cali- 
fornia (British); Michael Huxley, Editor of Geo- 
graphical Magazine (British); Fritz Karsen, New 
York City College (German exile); Jan Kozak, 
Oberlin College (Czechoslovakian) ; Habib Kurani, s 
University of Beirut (Syrian); Malcolm MacLean, = 

President of Hampton Institute; Ernest O. Melby, = 

Dean, School of Education, Northwestern Univer- F 
sity; Spencer Miller, Workers’ Education Bureau, 
New York City; Marion Ostrander, Progressive 
Education Association; John Pilley, Wellesley Col- 
lege (British); I. A. Richards, Cambridge and 
Harvard Universities (British); W. Carson Ryan, 
University of North Carolina; Reinhold Schairer, 
United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (German exile); and Robert Ulich, Harvard 
University (German exile, U. S. citizen). Com- 
munications should be addressed to the vice-chair- 
man, Dr. Reinhold Schairer, 2 West 45th Street, 
|__ Room 1704, New York City. 


& RITISH children evacuated to Canada and now attend- 
ing Dominion schools have been compared scholastically 


with their new classmates by Canadian teachers who find Be: 
them ‘‘good in oral English, poor in spelling; advanced in — 
languages, behind in mathematics; well versed in current 
events, but poor in handwork and social studies.” From 
five to ten years of age the British child is scholastically 
superior to the Canadian child, but after that the difference 


disappears. 
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BRITAIN’S CAMP SCHOOLS PROJECT 


E. R. YARHAM 
In the School (Canada) 


wk: LTHOUGH Britain has pio- 
neered in many educational projects, 
she has lagged behind in one notable 
development of the past 20 years. 
Camp schools have become a rec- 
ognized feature of the educational 
systems of Hungary, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Tragic Poland was one 
of the most advanced countries in 
this respect, many of the large city 
schools having their country counter- 
parts to which the children went for 
several weeks each year. 

Out of the evil has come good. 
One of the results of evacuation 
has been the erection of a number 
of such schools in Britain, and more 
are to be built. There is a growing 
demand for such camps. Teachers’ 
associations have recently urged 
that camps be substituted for private 
billets. The cost of billeting is so 
great that the camps are a much less 
expensive form of education. 

The pioneer camp in the Chil- 
terns is typical of those since es- 
tablished. The buildings number 
about a dozen, centrally heated and 
lighted by electricity. There are 20 
acres of ground, and woods sur- 
round the site on three sides. The 
buildings include six dormitory huts 
housing 60 each, a dining room, an 
assembly hall with stage and dress- 
ing rooms, a modern kitchen, and a 
small hospital ward. There is also 
a veranda for open-air lessons, a 
particularly valuable feature since 


the camp is now occupied by physic- 
ally defective children. 

The original idea of the school 
camp was that children should spend 
a week or two in the country, com- 
bining their study of geology, geog- 
raphy, nature study, etc., with a 
health-giving holiday. War has 
compelled the school camps to be- 
come camp schools. Manchester 
Education Committee was one of the 
earliest authorities to experiment 
in establishing permanent camps, 
and now has nine. In a normal 
year about 3,500 children attend 
these camp schools. 

One great feature of the camps 
is that the children are taught to 
look after themselves as much as 
possible—to keep their own huts 
clean, to wait at table, to wash up, 
and so on, but these jobs all become 
part of the fun. Mornings are usu- 
ally given over to local history and 
geography, practical arithmetic such 
as surfveying and measuring, art, 
physical training, and organized 
games. The afternoons ate devoted 
to rambles, games, bathing, picnics, 
visits to places of interest, and all 
the many things which go to make 
a camping holiday such a permanent 
memory with children. 

It may be interesting to survey 
briefly what has been done on the 
continent. In Denmark—in peace- 
time—there are a large number of 
voluntary organizations which sup- 
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port camps, as in England. The 
state education authorities are also 
keenly interested in the movement 
and open-air schools are found all 
over the country. These are in use 
the year round, and a child is sent 
to one of them for many months if 
it is thought desirable. If his par- 
ents are poor there is no question 
of payment. The Danes have clever- 
ly used assets they found at hand— 
many camp buildings have been ar- 
ranged around old country houses. 
It is reported that since the insti- 
tution of this system the standard of 
health in the schools has improved 
out of all knowledge. 

In Sweden, gymnastics play an 
important part in the open-air cur- 
riculum. One finds almost the whole 
nation taking part in health courses 
in the countryside, where there are 
large numbers of camps. During 
the summer the children go in ro- 
tation to rural camps for courses of 
physical training and, as in the 
English camps, part of the time is 
set aside for education. 


In Hungary, considerable num- 
bers of ailing, physically handi- 
capped, and retarded children are 
taught in open-air schools. The 
system is highly organized and about 
250 pupils are accommodated in 
each camp. 

The system was most efficiently 
carried out in unhappy Poland. The 
custom was for whole classes of city 
children to go to their country 
“homes” for two or three periods of 
a fortnight annually. The camps 
were built in beautiful surroundings 
in the woods and were used for the 
whole year. In the case of small 
town schools, sometimes the whole 
community migrated. The teachers 
went with the pupils to carry on 
their education, and many mothers 
would go to help with the domestic 
side of camp life. As in Britain, 
children were taught to help them- 
selves in every way possible. Much 
of the work outside was practical, 
growing flowers and _ vegetables, 
tending chickens and pigs, and 
helping on the camp farm. 


Reported from The School, XXIX (April, 1941), 
700-4. 


| E. R. Yarham is a resident of Norwich, England. | 


= PANISH is now a compulsory subject for grades two 
through six in the Corpus Christi, Texas, schools. Lessons 
are mainly conversational and idiomatic. The subject is 
already popular as an elective in junior and senior high 
school. 
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A SCHOOL-MADE FILM WHICH STANDS ON ITS 
OWN FEET 


EVELYN S. BROWN 
In the Educational Screen 


-SCHOOL-MADE films too of- 
ten come out like home-made candy 
—all right for passing around to 
the family but not quite good 
enough to put in a store window. 
Too often they start out with noth- 
ing in particular to say. Too often 
they record something of no interest 
to anyone outside a limited circle. 
Films of a very different sort are 
being made by junior high school 
students in Norfolk, Virginia. They 
are the result of interest of one 
teacher, J. J. McPherson, who had 
a photographic turn of mind. He 
found little difficulty in training 
students or arousing them to the idea 
of planning their studies in visual 
terms. Three films were made last 
year under his guidance. One short 
subject, Patches in the Making, 
shows the planning of a school play 
and how all school departments may 
cooperate to bring about a success- 
ful production. Another film, A 
Personal Assignment, is an interview 
between two students and a voca- 
tional guidance expert. As they talk 
to him, scenes are shown illustrating 
his advice. The third film, the only 
one more than one reel in length, 
is titled This Is Our Challenge. It 
has already achieved wide notice. 
This film was an outgrowth of a 
study of housing in a civics class. 
While studying housing conditions 
in Norfolk, a number of students 


decided they would like to make a 
short film illustrating the problem 
of Norfolk’s slums and an answer 
to it. Classes in previous years had 
presented housing plays, built scale 
models of good and bad housing 
from actual surveys of slum proper- 
ty, and drawn large numbers of 
posters. These students wanted to 
do something different. Since three 
classes were studying the same ma- 
terial, the one in which the idea 
originated decided to make the proj- 
ect a joint undertaking of all the 
9B classes. 

The first problem was to finance 
the scheme. Eight mm. film was 
suggested because of its cheapness, 
but the students had an idea the 
16 mm. film would make the fin- 
ished picture more widely available. 
The principal donated $12 from his 
office fund, but it was clear that 
this was not enough. Finally one 
pupil suggested that they sell stock 
in the enterprise and then charge an 
admission fee and pay back the 
stockholders. A business manager 
and two assistants were elected and 
a form for the stock certificate select- 
ed. An art student drew the cer- 
tificate form and cut the stencil. 
Forty dollars worth of stock was 
sold in the three classes at 25 cents 
a share. 

With this sum in hand it was 
possible to plan the production. 
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There would be research and plan- 
ning for the scenario, the selection 
of the sets, the props, the actual 
photography; then there would be 
the titling and editing of the film, 
and finally, of course, someone 
would have to do the pushing for 
distribution if the cost was to be 
paid back. 

After all these plans were out- 
lined, students were called on to 
volunteer for the phases of the pro- 
duction work which interested them. 
A script writing committee of six 
was first chosen. After touring the 
slum area and accumulating other 
research material, the committee out- 
lined the story they wanted to tell. 
Then the scenes needed to portray 
the story were suggested and desir- 
able titles jotted down. The scenario 
was revised and rewritten half a 
dozen times to smooth out the con- 
tinuity, and get the most effective 
expression. The classes as a whole 
were asked to suggest ideas, and 
produced some good ones. One 
gem was a scene showing a slum 
housewife rolling out dough and 
reaching out to crush a passing cock- 
roach. She returns immediately to 
her food preparation. 

Writing the script took two 
weeks, the committee meeting for 
an hour every day after school. 

The cast of characters was next 
selected together with the produc- 
tion crew, consisting of two camera- 
men, two property men, a script boy, 
and two make-up girls. 

A local supply store loaned a 


16 mm. camera and Mr. McPherson 
supplied an exposure meter as a 
Christmas present and also loaned 
lights. The sale of stock provided 
money to buy film. 

In the selection of sets, the chief 
problem was the interior of a slum 
home. It was finally decided to set 
one up, on the basis of research, in 
the school’s empty coal bin. Old 
pieces of scenery were appropriated 
and repainted a drab gray. Finally, 
on Saturday morning, all was ready. 
The lights were arranged and the 
camera man was set to start shoot- 
ing, when suddenly a phone call 
came from the Superintendent. He 
had decided it was best not to use 
the building as the location for a 
slum movie. The disappointment 
was crushing. But the gang went 
to work and carted the entire set 
outside to a vacant lot. This time 
nothing interfered but the March 
winds and the scenes were all taken 
by lunch time. The blowing hair 
and dresses of the actors, as Mr. 
McPherson says, give the appearance 
of a mighty drafty house. 

Shots of slum exteriors were no 
problem. The entire crew descended 
on a slum area one morning and set 
up the camera for shooting. A good 
deal of interest developed in the 
neighborhood, but in spite of this 
there is a minimum of “camera 
mugging” and the scenes have 
sparkle and naturalness. 

The good housing sequence was 
photographed in a nearby Farm Ad- 
ministration project. 


Titles were lettered in white ink 
on 9 x 12 black cardboard. A home- 
made titler was used to photograph 
the completed titles. 

The editing was supervised by 
Mr. McPherson although the pro- 
cessed film was previewed by the 
class members and the scenes cut 
and spliced according to the scenario. 

Mr. McPherson emphasized that 
any student production must have 
adult supervision. He says: ‘The 
students learn by having the teacher 
explain why one procedure is better 
than others. And in a totally new 
undertaking such as this, youngsters 
of this age group would quickly 
become discouraged if the teacher 
did not show them how they might 
overcome the difficulties confronting 
them.” 

In the light of his experience, 
Mr. McPherson has five recommen- 
dations to make. 

First, he would limit the scope 
of the film to material that can be 
shown in 10 to 15 minutes. This 
would be a one-reel subject. The 
housing film, he believes, should 
have been made in two parts. 

Second, limit production time to 
one month, and preferably three 
weeks. This Is Our Challenge took 
three months. “In the meantime,” 
he says, “the class had gone on to 
other topics. The scenario called 
for locations that were hard to get, 
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and it was difficult to get the large 
cast together at one time for film- 
ing. The work was carried on out- 
side of class, for the most part, and 
imposed a great burden on the teach- 
er and pupils. The expense of the 
undertaking was large in proportion 
to the number of pupils who could 
actively participate.” 

Third, plan to use this work as 
a means of allowing above-average 
pupils to develop abilities that are 
not taxed by ordinary classroom 
work. 

Fourth, allow free time in the 
schedule of any teacher doing this 
work as it calls for an enormous 
amount of planning. 

Fifth, be sure the pupils who want 
to work on the film do not have 
other obligations that will interfere. 

He believes the experience was 
most valuable for the students who 
participated. 

This year the group is making a 
film which will show the activities 
of the school clubs. The training of 
the previous experience has been 
very helpful. Mr. McPherson says 
that this year’s production, done al- 
most without advice, is technically 
far superior to the housing film. 

Mr. McPherson’s experiment in- 
dicates that where a film is the out- 
growth of the regular program, it 
can become an excellent educational 
device. 


Foundation, New York City. Reported from the 


Evelyn S. Brown is on the staff of the Harmon 
Educational Screen, XIX (April, 1941), 144-47. 
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CURRENT POPULATION TRENDS AND RURAL 
EDUCATION 


P. K. WHELPTON 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Owty a few data are now avail- 
able from the 1940 census; many 
more are to be released soon. Sev- 
eral matters that ought to be dis- 
cussed under the title above will be 
omitted, since at present one can 
only guess on the basis of fragmen- 
tary information with the likelihood 
that the guesses may soon be shown 
to differ widely from the census 
figures. 

One fact is already clear: the 
slowing up of population growth is 
not affecting rural schools as much 
as urban ones. While the national 
rate of population growth was cut 
in half during the past 20 years, 
the rural rate actually rose. This 
rural growth was far from uniform, 
however. The highest gains were in 
California, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Florida, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. On the other 
hand, there were substantial rural 
losses in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. These states are contiguous, 
and much of their area is the Dust 
Bowl from which drought and 
wind have driven thousands of 
people since 1930. Furthermore, a 
less spectacular but highly important 
change has stimulated out-migration, 
namely, the increase of mechaniza- 
tion and labor efficiency in agricul- 
ture. This development undoubted- 
ly explains large population losses 


in other “rural” areas, several of 
which are located in good farming 
sections of Texas and Missouri. 

Variations in rural growth were 
greater within states than those be- 
tween states. Many of the largest 
rural gains occurred in areas near 
large cities, due largely to the de- 
velopment of automobiles, paved 
toads, and rural electricity which 
has made it feasible for city workers 
to live in the country. A few re- 
gions owe their rapid growth to 
such local events as the opening of 
an ifrigation project, the discovery 
of oil, or the development of a 
resort area. On the other hand, 
there are many whose growth can- 
not be accounted for by any increase 
in their ability to support people. 
Examples are the Appalachian high- 
lands, the cutover lands of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and the South, 
swampy areas of the Gulf Coast, 
and mountain areas in the Ozarks 
and the Far West. The attraction 
of these substandard agricultural 
areas seems to lie in the presence of 
a little tillable soil and of woods 
providing shelter and fuel, which 
with some outside work enable refu- 
gees from the depression to eke out 
a meager existence. 

In the nation as a whole there 
has been a decrease of 1,696,000 
children of elementary school age. 
This might seem to offer an oppor- 
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tunity for substantial savings, but 
in most school districts it has not 
been practicable to reduce the num- 
ber of teachers and the expenses for 
heat, building maintenance, etc., at 
a rate anywhere nearly equal to the 
reduction in enrolment. Frequently, 
too, the decrease in enrolment has 
merely relieved overloaded teachers 
and overcrowded schools. 

The large increases in enrolment 
which have occurred in certain areas, 
contrary to the general trend, have 
raised extremely difficult problems 
for the local school authorities. 

What changes are to be expected 
in the number of youngsters of 
school age during the 1940's? This 
is an intriguing question. Consider- 
ing the nation as a whole, the 18- 
to 21-year-old group should decline 
about 8.4 percent, and the 14- to 
17-year-old group about 15 percent. 
Estimates of the 6- to 13-year-old 
group in 1950 are subject to a larger 
error, since nearly half of these 
youngsters are not yet born, but pres- 
ent indications point to a decline 
of 1.5 to 3.0 percent. Accordingly, 
the elementary schools should not 
face so great a shrinkage in the de- 
mand for their services during the 
coming decade as during the past 
decade. In 1930, the rate of school 
enrolment was so high in this group 
(91.6 percent) that it was virtually 
impossible for an increase in enrol- 
ment to offset the decrease in the 
number of children. Although the 
downward population trend will 
continue during the present decade, 
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it will be less abrupt in most areas. 
If high-school enrolment is not 
to decline in the 1940's it will be 
necessaty to raise the proportion of 
“Teeners” attending by over one- 
sixth. In 1930, 73.1 percent of the 
14- to 17-year-olds were enrolled. 
There has probably been an in- 
crease to 80 or 85 percent in 1940. 
Thus, while it may be theoretically 
possible to add 15 percent to the 
proportion in school, the realistic 
outlook is that the decline in ele- 
mentary school enrolment which has 
gone on in recent years will begin 
to affect the high schools in the 
1940's. Moreover, the decrease will 
be large unless the rate of school 
enrolment is raised substantially. 
States which have made the most 
progress in this to date will find 
further progress most difficult, and 
hence may have the largest decreases 
unless they receive migrants from 
other states in considerable numbers. 
So far as the number of potential 
students is concerned, the colleges 
face a simpler problem. The rate of 
decline in this age group will be 
smaller, and there is a much larger 
opportunity to increase the propor- 
tion continuing their education. It 
is probable that the tendency of the 
decrease in births to lower the num- 
ber of college students can be post- 
poned for many years to come. 
Considering birth rate trends, 
there are many reasons for believ- 
ing that the decline will be more 
rapid among the rural population 
than the urban. The probable effect 
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CURRENT POPULATION TRENDS 


of migration during the 1940's on 
school enrolments is much more 
difficult to evaluate. Events of re- 
cent months indicate a partial re- 
turn to conditions of the 1920's 
when there was a large cityward 
shift of population. But even if 
industrial activity remains at a high 
level throughout the decade—which 
is by no means certain—it is ques- 
tionable whether the larger cities 
will gain by migration as they did 
in the 1920's. Much of the current 
industrial expansion is located in 
small towns and rural areas, usually 
in an area surrounding a large city 
but sometimes far from one. 

The decrease in children and in- 
crease in total population in the 
last decade has resulted in a sharp 
drop in the ratio of the former to 
the latter. Judging from past birth 
rate trends the decline will continue 
to be rapid during the 1940's. This 
means that the burden of education, 
as far as numbers of pupils are con- 
cerned, to be carried by the adult 
population is lighter now than it 
was 10 years ago, and will be light- 
ened more in the next decade. How- 
ever, improvement in the quality of 
education may increase the cost per 


child enough to offset the saving 
through fewer children. 

The ratio of school-age children 
to producing-age adults has varied 
widely between areas, chiefly because 
of migration and birth rate differen- 
tials. Rural areas in particular have 
faced a much bigger educational 
task than urban ones. Such differ- 
ences in the ratio of children to 
adults are excellent reasons for not 
expecting each school district to pay 
all the costs of educating its chil- 
dren, and for equalizing the burden 
at least partially through federal or 
state funds. A further argument is 
that an important proportion of 
rurally-educated children spend their 
adult lives in urban communities, 
while there is relatively little migra- 
tion in the opposite direction. To 
make one comparison of many, the 
school-age ratio to working-age in 
1930 was 56.3 in rural Kentucky 
compared with 31.7 in urban Ohio 
to which it has sent thousands of mi- 
grants. The only way for interstate 
equalization is through federal aid. 
From a population standpoint, there- 
fore, the need is great for much 
larger federal grants to education 
in coming years. 


P. K. Whelpton is Director of the Scripps Founda- 

tion for Research in Population Problems. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XIV (April, 1941), 477-87. 
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UNCLE SAM IN EDUCATION 


K. NorToNn 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


Ux recently, state and local 
control of education has not been 
seriously challenged by the federal 
government. But in recent decades 
Uncle Sam has begun to exercise 
controls over certain types of edu- 
cation in the states. For example, 
the Smith-Hughes act with its later 
extensions has given the federal 
government a considerable stake in 
shaping vocational education in the 
states. Also, by initiating and di- 
rectly administering such agencies as 
the CCC and NYA, the federal gov- 
ernment has begun what could be- 
come a national system of education, 
paralleling the existing state-local 
systems. 

The line between work and edu- 
cation is not easy to draw in prac- 
tice. Work for youth should involve 
some training and education. Like- 
wise, it is increasingly recognized 
that work experience is essential for 
a well-rounded education. The CCC 
and NYA have played leading roles 
in demonstrating both of these 
propositions. Accordingly, the at- 
tempt to delimit federal and state- 
local jurisdiction by separating func- 
tions which are inherently related 
has not been wholly successful. In 
some cases the establishments set up 
by the federal government appear to 
duplicate the work of the local 
schools. 

It may not have been the original 
intention to set up a parallel system 
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of education, but this appears to be 
what will happen if the federal 
government continues to create 
federally administered agencies 
which take over and directly ad- 
minister various phases of education. 
The combined expenditures of the 
CCC and NYA are currently over 
$400,000,000, or about one-fifth as 
much as the total cost of public edu- 
cation in the states. 

The increasing assumption by the 
federal government of educational 
responsibilities has aroused oppos- 
ing reactions. There are those who 
believe that this is an inevitable and 
desirable tendency. They say that 
local school systems are static and 
unresponsive to social needs. They 
cite as an example the fact that most 
communities lacked either the re- 
sources or the social vision to meet 
the youth problem. The federal 
government did recognize this prob- 
lem and was not only willing but 
able to do something about it. They 
claim, further, that our growing 
interdependence increasingly makes 
education a national concern. 

Those who oppose federal admin- 
istration of schools believe that de- 
centralization permits modification 
to fit varying conditions in a far- 
flung country, and encourages inno- 
vations which, when successful, be- 
come diffused throughout the na- 
tion. Thus education is kept flexi- 
ble and adaptive. It is urged that 
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while centralized control may en- 
courage progress in the initial 
stages, it will in the long run re- 
sult in uniformity and stagnation. 
Decentralized control, it is claimed, 
protects the schools from capture by 
any party, organization, or economic 
group. For these reasons, it is urged 
that the federal government should 
encourage and aid the development 
of education in the states but should 
not seek to control and administer 
it. 

There is no neatly ticketed answer 
to the problem. But a few pertinent 
considerations may be pointed out: 

First, the social health of the na- 
tion demands that essential educa- 
tional needs be met with reasonable 
promptness and effectiveness. The 
effects of mal-education cannot be 
quarantined. They strike at the 
general well-being like an epidemic. 
Our civilization is not static, it is 
dynamic, and it would be suicidal to 
neglect new educational needs as 
they arise. We must correct the 
glaring inequalities and denials of 
educational opportunity which have 
been too long neglected. We must 
consolidate many of the extremely 
small, wasteful local districts of 
school administration which have 
outlived their usefulness since the 
days of mud roads. We must focus 
attention on the real problems of 
life—health, economic efficiency, 
civic intelligence, and ethical char- 
acter—and less on sterile academic 
exercises. 

Second, it is agreed that in deal- 


ing with the youth problem the 
federal government has succeeded in 
getting effective results since 1933. 
Both the CCC and the NYA have 
met vital needs, have demonstrated 
the practicability and value of work 
experience as part of education, and 
have broadened conceptions as to 
the proper scope of education. 

Third, while there is almost unan- 
imous agreement on the two preced- 
ing points, there is violent disa- 
greement as to how they bear on 
future educational policy. Some 
interpret them as demonstrating the 
wisdom of increasing federal admin- 
istration of education. Others say 
that this is not necessary, that better 
results can be obtained in the long 
run by following a decentralized 
pattern. They urge the following 
principles in federal state- 
local relations: 

To begin with, those who de- 
termine federal educational policy 
must show greater appreciation of 
the vitality and accomplishments of 
education under local control. In- 
stead of making it more difficult for 
schools and colleges to meet their 
obligations, the federal government 
must give them every aid and en- 
couragement, is it has in the past. 
The federal policy should be to 
strengthen state-local action in edu- 
cation. 

The satisfactory fulfillment of 
such a contract will require certain 
positive actions by both parties. The 
state-local systems must show actual 
results. They must actually achieve 
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educational reforms and meet edu- 
cational needs. 

At the same time, the federal 
government must discharge the 
limited but essential responsibilities 
which it is peculiarly qualified to 
assume. The first of these is leader- 
ship. By leadership is meant every 
type of action designed to improve 
education which stops short of co- 
ercion and control. 

Again, both research and experi- 
ence have clearly demonstrated the 
necessity and desirability of federal 
financial aid. The uneven distribu- 
tion of tax-paying capacity and the 
educational load inevitably lead to 
this conclusion. 

Federal aid for education can be 
distributed without federal control. 
But two practices must be observed. 
First, the funds must be allocated 
for broad rather than specific pur- 
poses. For example, the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity up 
to some acceptable national mini- 
mum is a matter of first concern. 
Here is an indispensable aid to edu- 
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cation which only the federal gov- 
ernment can provide. 

Again, the funds for achieving 
a minimum of financial support for 
education must be distributed on ob- 
jective rather than discretionary 
bases. By discretionary distribution 
we mean that amounts received by 
the states are determined by the 
judgment of central officials and by 
other “conditions” which add up to 
control. 

Observance of the policies which 
have been sketched promises the 
greatest educational efficiency in the 
long run. It will permit education 
to profit from the advantages of de- 
centralization, and at the same time 
capitalize the major contribution 
which the national government can 
make to educational development. 

Whether practical applications of 
these principles can be worked out 
depends on the understanding and 
vigor with which citizens guide the 
policies of the various governmental 
agencies, at all levels, which deal 
with education. 


John K. Norton is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

National Parent-Teacher, XXXV (May, 1941), 
18-21. 


“Women and girls operate more machines of various 
types in the home, factory, office, and community than are 
operated by men and boys. Despite this fact many schools 
still fail to provide a satisfactory program of activities to 
give girls a well-rounded industrial intelligence according 
to Maris M. Proffitt, U. S. Office of Education Consultant 


and Specialist in Industrial Education. 
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WASHINGTON DIZZY 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 
In Frontiers of Democracy 


—7ROM the standpoint of na- 
tional education, Washington, D.C., 


is like a scrambled picture puzzle. 
A few of the pieces have been fitted 
together according to some plan, 
but the majority of pieces are sep- 
arate. From an educator’s viewpoint, 
Washington is in a bad way. Many 
of those who have an inside picture 
are concerned about the future of 
education, and say so bluntly in the 
privacy of their offices, even if they 
cannot make a public statement. 

Most of the rumors that circu- 
late in Washington revolve around 
personalities. One rumor is that 
Mr. Roosevelt is holding up federal 
aid to education because he is a 
“private” school man and does not 
believe in public education. Another 
is that he is displeased with our 
educational leadership because it is 
loath to depart from the status quo. 
There are those who report an in- 
tense rivalry between the Office of 
Education and the NYA. A tem- 
porary truce preserves a precarious 
peace. Others report rivalry be- 
tween the American Council on 
Education and the NEA as to which 
organization shall be considered 
representative of American educa- 
tion. Some suggest personal politics 
or selfish ambition as the root of 
the difficulty. Others blame rivalry 
between departments as the chief 
obstacle to cooperation and coordin- 
ation. 


But while Washington is over- 
supplied with persons who are more 
concerned with building protective 
fences around their departments 
than they are with the development 
of a national educational program, 
this analysis of the situation does 
not go deep enough. Education in 
Washington lacks direction because 
the role of the national government 
in educational matters has never 
been squarely faced. As the nation’s 
economic and social life becomes 
more interdependent, the old con- 
cept of state’s rights in education 
breaks down. Obsolete machinery 
creaks under new loads. Further- 
more, the men in charge of the 
multitudinous educational activities 
of the federal government hold 
widely differing educational phil- 
osophies and diametrically opposed 
concepts of the function of the pub- 
lic school in modern society. 

It does not take long to discover 
the conflicts in viewpoint. In some 
departments, the educational pro- 
gram, while excellent in itself, is 
dominated by the “relief” concept. 
Their work is not considered to be 
a permanent part of the educational 
picture, and they remain outside 
education in a rather precarious and 
ambiguous position. 

The social workers comprise a 
large and influential educational 
group in Washington. While many 
of their activities are praiseworthy, 
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too often their directors have an 
ancient educational viewpoint which 
isolates school activity to the three 
R’s. Many social workers undoubt- 
edly hold this viewpoint because of 
disillusioning experiences with 
school administrators or have a 
hangover from childhood schooling. 

Besides the social workers there 
are plenty of educators in Washing- 
ton whose concept of education is 
none too broad. They fail to see the 
potential contribution of educational 
institutions to the nation’s progress 
and present no new programs for 
Congress to support. They are con- 
tent to build higher traditional walls 
about the Office of Education and 
the schools. Consequently, educa- 
tion in the nation’s capitol is a split- 
up, divided and sectionalized as it 
is in our states and cities. 

There are in Washington some 
leaders with a broad point of view. 
Unfortunately, they do not always 
have the support of our educational 
forces, and they face the obstacle 
of a lack of machinery to carry out 
excellent ideas. Often existing ma- 
chinery is closed to them, and they 
have been forced to set up duplicat- 
ing facilities of their own. 

Vocational education is having a 
field day. The urgent need for 
trained workers in the defense pro- 
gram has thrown the whole educa- 
tional picture out of balance. Edu- 
cational leaders are limiting their 
planning too largely to the vocation- 
al field. 

While educators have preached 
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much about national defense, there 
is no adequate program. Politics 
between the NEA and the American 
Council on Education have bogged 
down the whole program to the dis- 
gust of the White House. In their 
concern to preserve what is, to pro- 
tect college enrolments and endow- 
ments, educators have allowed lead- 
ership to fall into other hands. 
The educational situation is re- 
flected by other confusions within 
the government. On many social 
issues America has not yet made up 
its mind. But because the nation’s 
social philosophy is on the make, 
this does not mean that educators 
should sit back and await the mil- 
lennium. The times have thrown 
into new focus the relations between 
state, nation, and community and 
new situations require new formulas. 
The root of the difficulty does not 
reside solely in Washington. Before 
patterns become clear, the profes- 
sion and the public must reexamine 
certain common attitudes. We must 
cast out the neurotic fear of the 
federal government in educational 
matters. This fear often inhibits all 
thoughtful consideration of the ap- 
propriate role of the national gov- 
ernment in educational matters. 
Federal participation in education is 
necessary and inevitable. Need such 
participation be so bad? Are there 
not areas where the federal govern- 
ment is best as a coordinator of pro- 
grams? Should health be a local 
matter only, and should local inertia 
be allowed to endanger the nation? 
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The problem is to develop relation- 
ships in which freedom is nurtured 
but not allowed to harm general 
welfare. 

The state’s rights theory in edu- 
cation needs reexamination in keep- 
ing with the times. Just as we have 
outgrown state control over com- 
merce, communication, and other 
matters, so we have outgrown ex- 
clusive state control of education. 
Why not cease mumbling traditional 
formulas and look ahead. Perhaps a 
regional form of school adminis- 
tration, cooperating with a national 
program, should be used to integrate 
our state systems. Some states are 
too small, too poor, too sparsely 
settled to provide the educational 
facilities that should be available to 
all youth. On the other hand, it is 
foolish to establish institutions for 
advance study and research in every 
state. For professional reasons also 
we need new patterns of organiza- 
tion. The teachers of metropolitan 
New York—which includes sections 
of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut—have more profession- 
al problems in common than they 
have with teachers elsewhere. Simi- 
larly, the Inland Empire Educational 
Association, which includes teachers 
from four states, could do much for 
education by conducting a vigorous 
regional program. 

The lack of appropriate education- 
al machinery in Washington results 
in a serious loss to the country. 
Various departments of the national 
government are doing admirable 


work. Their reports ought to reach 
the schools immediately. The re- 
ports of a thousand bureaus and 
divisions of research now creep into 
the schools and colleges only when 
some author, years later, incorpo- 
rates them in a textbook. Such pub- 
lications fail to reach the schools 
because the government has no edu- 
cational program and no adequate 
machinery to notify teachers of their 
existence and to help them in their 
use. Not only would education ben- 
efit by a wide dissemination of these 
materials; if the bulletins were in- 
tended for educational use they 
would have to be better written and 
more attractive. 

Washington would certainly tre- 
spond to a changed concept of edu- 
cation in our local communities. The 
person who thinks of education in 
terms of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic is not an animal confined to 
the nation’s political zoo. He is 
found on every corner of Main 
Street. It is the educator’s task to 
give such persons a vision that 
transcends the traditional. 

One cannot be in Washington 
long without noting the obvious 
weaknesses of our professional or- 
ganizations. One high government 
official expressed this when he said: 
“You teachers operate like all pres- 
sure groups in defending your own 
citadel. You are not fighting for 
health, housing, or labor legislation. 
You ask for money for the schools, 
but you have no detailed plan that 
envisions possibilities for the nation. 
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Many of you vigorously opposed the 
NYA but you presented no program 
to serve the crying needs which the 
NYA was set up to meet.” 

Other professional weaknesses 
stand out. Educators are not close 
to labor—or to any other group, for 
that matter. They seem to be isola- 
tionists from fear rather than from 
policy. It is obvious, too, that edu- 
cational groups pay more attention 
to persons than to ideas. Leaders 
are chosen because they represent 
groups, not because they have vision 
or imagination. Getting too far 
away from the ideas of the herd is 
a sin. We are weakened by tradi- 
tional organizational patterns. Even 
the NEA enrolls only a small frac- 
tion of the total professional group. 
Certainly it does not deserve leader- 
ship without a vigorous national pro- 
gram. Certainly it needs a shake-up 
to overcome the paralyzing inertia 
of department organization that de- 
scribes the status of an educational 
worker and not a dynamic program 
of action. 

The great need in Washington is 
not so much a secretary in the cabi- 
net as a dynamic program for edu- 
cation nationally. The need is for 
a strong, vigorous Office of Educa- 
tion, whose major task is creative 


leadership rather than record keep- 
ing and statistics. In every depart- 
ment, division, or planning board 
there should be a representative of 
the Office of Education—one with 
vision and imagination. The Office 
of Education should take the lead in 
organizing and directing educational 
experimentation. No American 
Youth Commissions would be need- 
ed with an Office of Education 
under dynamic leadership. The re- 
cent concern of educators for the 
role of the schools in the field of 
national resources could and should 
have been federally inspired. That 
our present Office of Education has 
not played a more vigorous role in 
this area indicates how lacking we 
are in a national program. 

If the nation had an educational 
program, our professional organiza- 
tions would be more effective. At 
least, if they did not approve of the 
program they would have something 
definite to shoot at. Certainly the 
present situation is nebulous. We 
need to do some real thinking about 
the nation and education and cease 
repeating outworn formulas or hid- 
ing our heads in the sand because a 
neurotic fear makes it difficult to see 
that a national program of educa- 
tion is necessary. 


Frederick L. Redefer is Director of the Progressive 
Education Association. Reported from Frontiers of 
Democracy, VII (May, 15, 1941), 240-43. 
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EVALUATING TECHNICAL TEACHING COMPETENCE 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
In the Elementary School Journal 


hiiiie have been hundreds of 
“scientific” investigations of teach- 
ing effectiveness. About 10 years 
ago, the author published an ex- 
haustive review of the existing liter- 
ature entitled “The Present State of 
Ignorance about the Factors Effect- 
ing Teacher Success.” The title 
would still be rather valid for a 
summary made yesterday. We still 
have little objective information 
about teaching effectiveness and the 
factors that are related to it. 

One reason for this ignorance is 
that, in most of the studies, the 
final criterion of teaching effective- 
ness has been teacher ratings. A 
much more valid criterion—and one 
that is rarely used, for obvious 
technical reasons—is the develop- 
ment of the children. From any 
reasonable point of view, the final 
criterion of the teacher’s worth is 
the change he is able to bring about 
in his pupils. 

Investigations of the factors 
which effect teaching success have, 
from time to time, tended to empha- 
size certain characteristics. Recently 
great stress has been placed on gen- 
eral personality. Most rating scales 
emphasize such traits as poise, 
sympathy, cooperativeness, loyalty, 
sense of humor, and so on. One 
study of the reasons superintendents 
gave for the dismissal of 2,000 
teachers found that deficiency in 
personality traits and inability to 


maintain discipline were the most 
frequently mentioned causes. As a 
matter of fact, anyone who talks 
with school administrators in an 
attempt to discover what character- 
istics they believe to be most impor- 
tant to teaching success cannot help 
being impressed with the frequency 
of their mention of general person- 
ality, and the infrequency of the 
mention in any detail of technical 
competence. 

Technical teaching competence 
has many aspects, and personal 
charm is very likely one of them. 
But charming manners can also hide 
a great deal of professional inepti- 
tude. It is necessary to have some- 
thing objective as a basis for judg- 
ment of a teacher’s worth. And 
there are certain aspects of teaching 
performance which can be observed 
rather objectively. 

Probably the most important as- 
pect of technical teaching competen- 
cy is the teacher's ability and willing- 
ness to learn about children. Most 
successful teaching practices are 
based on this knowledge. The rela- 
tion between the teacher’s acquaint- 
ance with his pupils and his success 
as an instructor has been inadequate- 
ly investigated. We talk a great deal 
about case studies and cumulative 
records, yet few of us act as if these 
were very important. What a teacher 
knows about his pupils is not diffi- 
cult to ascertain, and this knowledge 
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can be measured quite objectively. 

Second, is the teacher's ability to 
describe desired outcomes of teach- 
ing. Inquiry along this line usually 
makes clear the teacher’s ability to 
distinguish clearly between teaching 
children and teaching subject matter. 

One of the most embarrassing of 
a bright pupil’s questions is: ‘What 
are we doing this for?” It some- 
times upsets even experienced teach- 
ers. Questioning about purposes is 
both revealing to the questioner and 
stimulating to the conscientious 
teacher. As a supervisory technique, 
continuous questioning about teach- 
ing objectives has a surprising effect 
on instruction. Every now and then, 
too, a teacher will be provoked to 
ask some penerating questions about 
the specific purposes of supervision. 
This, too, has wholesome conse- 
quences. 

A related aspect of competence 
has to do with the teacher's ability 
to appraise learning. One of the 
best ways to find out the sort of 
learning the teacher actually empha- 
sizes is to examine the questions he 
asks his pupils. One recent investi- 
gation disclosed that only about one 
question in five implied that teachers 
were concerned with pupil under- 
standing or pupil thinking. All the 
others were requests for pupils to 
repeat something they had memor- 
ized. Quite naturally, the pupils 
learned what the teachers asked 
them to. 

A fourth aspect of technical com- 
petence has to do with the teacher's 
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ability to provoke curiosity. Since 
curious pupils ask a great many 
questions, a superior way to appraise 
the effectiveness of the teacher is to 
observe the frequency with which 
pupils ask questions. One recent 
study involved a year’s record of all 
the oral questions asked by teachers 
and pupils in six classes. The ratio 
of one pupil question to eight teach- 
er questions varied little from class 
to class. The six teachers talked 63 
percent of the time and the 169 
pupils the remainder. [Editor's 
Note: EDUCATION DicEsT, VI (Jan- 
uary, 1941), 8-9.} The probable 
cause of the preponderance of teach- 
er questions in this case was that the 
pupils were not particularly inter- 
ested in what they were doing. 

A fifth aspect of teaching compe- 
tence is the teacher's ability to pro- 
vide a wide variety of learning ex- 
periences. Everyone recognizes the 
tendency of formal education to be- 
come exclusively verbal. The inabili- 
ty of many teachers to take advan- 
tage of resources other than text- 
books is shocking. For example, 
pupils in vocational-guidance courses 
will read and discuss factory employ- 
ment for weeks without once being 
asked to visit the plant across the 
street from the school. 

The last phase of the teacher's 
professional competence pertains to 
the functional nature of his knowl- 
edge. Many teachers fail to show 
that the academic information they 
acquired in college has any impli- 
cations whatsoever. This aspect of 
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the teacher’s competence—his ability 
to make his understandings work— 
is rather easy to appraise, but diffi- 
cult to do anything about. 

The distinction between personal 
charm and teaching competence was 
recently called to the writer's atten- 
tion in striking fashion by a small 
boy who had developed a great in- 
terest in radio. He happened to be 
home when a radio technician called 
to make some repairs. The repair 
man was a surly person, with little 
obvious interest in children. The 
lad plagued him with questions for 
half an hour. Very little attention 
was paid him, but he did get off- 
hand and ill-humored answers to his 
questions. 

When the man left the boy was 
asked: “What was the matter with 
that fellow? What made him so 
grumpy?” 

“Why, I didn’t notice,” the boy 
answered. “I thought he was all 
right. He sure knew radios!” 

Anyone who has observed chil- 
dren as they try to learn about some- 
thing in which they are genuinely 
interested has noted that they seem 
to be rather discriminating in their 
ability to locate a teacher who can 
help them. Whether this teacher is 
charming seems to be of minor sig- 
nificance. 

It should be emphasized again 
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that personality and technical com- 
petence are not easily disentangled. 
The danger is the temptation to 
overemphasize the former. One rea- 
son for the greater emphasis on 
general personality, is the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate information 
regarding competence. The writer 
has just finished scrutinizing a large 
number of credentials sent out by 
placement agencies. The infrequen- 
cy with which these references men- 
tion anything other than scholarship 
and personality characteristics was 
baffling. Teacher after teacher was 
described in such terms as: “A 
young man of fine character.” “He 
has the quality of inspiring leader- 
ship.” “He gets along very happily 
with children.” 

Such characteristics may be de- 
sirable, but they shed little light on 
the ability of the person concerned 
to stimulate the development of 
children. To accomplish this end, 
technical teaching competence is 
imperative. The degree to which a 
teacher has attained most of the 
types of professional competence de- 
scribed in preceding paragraphs can 
be rather objectively determined. 
Certainly their possession does not 
detract from personal charm, while 
charm without technical skill is a 
very insecure basis for the appraisal 
or the improvement of instruction. 


Stephen M. Corey is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology and Superintendent of Laboratory Schools 
at the University of Chicago. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XLI 
(April, 1941), 577-86. 
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GRADES THROUGH STUDENTS’ EYES 


ROBERT TYSON 
In the Journal of Education 
atu educators realize that grades (35) “Personality.” (Good or 


do not appear in a soothsayer’s crys- 
tal as a manifestation of destiny. 
They are estimates made by human 
beings, subject to the personal equa- 
tion. Mindful of this, good teachers 
make an added effort to be objec- 
tive, to search their own attitudes 
for evidence of bias. Their aim is 
to give grades that are “deserved.” 

Do students feel that their grades 
are matched to their efforts? What 
feelings of fairness and unfairness 
do they have about grades? To 
what do they attribute the differences 
between selfestimates and grades 
actually received? 

To answer these questions, 100 
Hunter College students took part 
in a study. They were an unselected 
group of students in the general 
psychology course, most of them 
sophomores. A tabulation of the 
irrelevant influences thought by 
these students to deflect teachers 
from objectivity appears below. On- 
ly two students reported the opinion 
that o influences of this sort affect 
grades. Altogether 324 items were 
mentioned. At the left of each 
category is the number indicating 
the frequency of its occurrence: 

(73) Apparent interest in the 
work. (Cooperative attitude; speak- 
ing up in class; bringing news clip- 
pings; etc.) 

(35) Appearance. 
and clothes.) 
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bad general impression. ) 

(29) Number of absences and 
tardinesses. 

(25) Agreement with teacher’s 
opinions. 

(21) Acquaintance with teacher 
outside of class. (In extra-curricu- 
lar activities.) 

(20) Prejudices. (Political, rac- 
ial, religious.) 

(18) Teacher’s knowledge of 
previous accomplishment. (Grades 
earned, information from former 
teachers.) 

(10) Mood of teacher while 
computing grades. 

(8) Asking questions after class. 
(Suggests interest.) 

(7) Getting teacher to know 
your identity. 

(7) Personal flattery. 

(6) Individual theories of mark- 
ing. (“No one deserves an A.” 
Special attitudes toward majors. 
Etc.) 

(5) Assisting teacher in some 
way. 

(4) ‘First impression.” 

(4) Neatness of written papers. 

(4) Apparent presence or ab- 
sence of effort for its own sake. 

(4) An annoying single inci- 
dent, well remembered. 

(3) Appreciating teacher’s jokes. 

(1 each) Arousing sympathy for 
some reason. Promptness in hand- 
ling assignments. Method of answer- 
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ing test questions. Knowledge of 
brother’s or sister’s work. Knowl- 
edge of other subjects. 

The students were also asked to 
list their grades for the previous 
semester, and to rate each one by a 
five-point scale in which —2 meant: 
“This grade was much less than my 
work deserved”; and +2 meant: 
“This grade was much more than 
my work deserved”; —1 and +1 
indicated less striking deviations 
from exact justice, and 0 indicated 
that the grade was deserved. The 
symbols applied by each student to 
her grades were converted into an 
algebraic sum describing her total 
satisfaction-dissatisfaction score. The 
distribution of these scores was 
skewed toward the dissatisfaction 
end. 

Thirty-five students were, in gen- 
eral, satisfied or more than satisfied 
with their marks; 65 were dissatis- 
fied. In view of the impressive gen- 
etal tendency to think well of our- 
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selves, it is perhaps remarkable that 
as many as one-third of the students 
were sufficiently honest with them- 
selves to admit that they felt over- 
rated. 

When these findings were corre- 
lated with the students’ cumula- 
tive college averages it was disclosed 
that the greatest dissatisfaction was 
felt by the highest and lowest thirds. 

It was distinctly surprising to find 
that there was no strong tendency 
for students of low standing to ra- 
tionalize their failure by naming a 
great many more irrelevant influ- 
ences they believed to be at work. 
It seems remarkable that attitudes 
were comparatively so little influ- 
enced by college standings. 

Outstanding is the fact that a 
large majority felt underestimated 
in their grades, and that all except 
two believed extraneous influences 
were significant in the grading pro- 
cess and had definite opinions about 
what these influences are. 


Robert Tyson is a member of the faculty of Hunter 

College, New York City. Reported from the 

Journal of Education, CXXIV (April, 1941), 
126-27, 132. 


p RACTICE teachers at St. Norbert College, West De Pere, 
Wisconsin, teach courses in the regular high-school curricu- 
lum to inmates of the Wisconsin State Reformatory. This 
unique plan benefits both the students and the inmates as 
the Feenier receive credit for practice teaching which may be 
applied to the requirements for a Wisconsin teaching cer- 
tificate while the latter may complete their high-school 
course of study or relieve a deep-set boredom. 
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GOVERNMENT, THE TEACHER, AND THE PEOPLE 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
In the Education of Free Men in American Democracy 


(ContROL of democratic educa- 
tion should be lodged in no single 
authority. The conduct of the public 
school involves the cooperation of 
government, teacher, and the peo- 
ple, and if this cooperation is to be 
most effective it must express a gen- 
eral condition of mutual trust and 
understanding rather than a precari- 
ous balance of jealous and rival 
forces. To each of the parties in- 
volved belong appropriate responsi- 
bilities and obligations. 

The fundamental responsibility of 
government is to establish and main- 
tain the broad conditions under 
which education may be carried on. 
Among its specific responsibilities 
are the following: 

The first responsibility of govern- 
ment is to establish a special authori- 
ty for the general conduct of the 
school. The primary object of such 
a measure is to disassociate education 
from partisan politics, identify it 
with the abiding interests of society, 
protect it from the passions of the 
moment, and thus give it a unique 
status among governmental func- 
tions. In originally setting up spe- 
cial boards to administer education, 
the American people revealed a 
remarkable realism. Education can 
serve the cause of free men only 
when guaranteed a large measure 
of independence and security. 

A second responsibility of govern- 
ment is to provide generous and 
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sustained financial support for edu- 
cation. This is required, first of all, 
by the democratic faith, which de- 
clares that the heritage of intellectual 
and moral development belongs to 
all men, and not to any privileged 
order or class. Since the public 
school is our agency for opening 
this heritage to the young, it must 
be made generally and evenly ac- 
cessible to all. The loyalty of a peo- 
ple to the democratic faith can 
perhaps be most readily gauged by 
its effort, in bad times as well as 
good, to equalize the opportunities 
of organized education and to as- 
sure every child his full birthright 
as a human being. An equally 
compelling motive for the support 
of education is social necessity—to 
meet the threat of despotism, to 
build the spiritual defenses of de- 
mocracy. In any age democracy 
fequifes appropriate education; in 
an age like the present education 
is the price of survival. 

The training of the teacher is a 
third responsibility of government. 
If organized education is to play 
even a small part in the battle to 
preserve the great heritage of 
human freedom, the selection and 
pteparation of teachers is a matter 
of the greatest gravity. In addition 
to technical preparation, the pro- 
gram of teacher training should 
equip these young people to dis- 
charge the heavy social obligations 
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of the teacher. It should communi- 
cate to them the full scope of their 
obligations and opportunities as 
teachers of democracy. 

A fourth responsibility of govern- 
ment is to safeguard the integrity 
of the teacher. Government should 
guarantee the teacher economic se- 
curity, reasonable tenure, opportuni- 
ty for continued study, and protec- 
tion from the assaults of busybodies 
and pressure groups which seek to 
impose on him and on the school 
their peculiar brands of morals and 
patriotism. It should guarantee him 
the right to search without hindrance 
for the truth and to convey truth as 
he finds it. It should guarantee him 
the right to share in shaping educa- 
tional policies and in setting the 
conditions of his work. It should 
guarantee him the right to live the 
life of a full-fledged citizen, to en- 
joy all the privileges and discharge 
all the obligations of a free man. 
To ensure that these guarantees may 
be respected, the government should 
provide special tribunals before 
which grievances may be adjudi- 
cated. It should provide the guaran- 
tees here outlined, not in the interest 
of teachers but in the interest of 
free education. 

A final responsibility of govern- 
ment is to restrain itself. It should 
of course observe the canons of 
simple honesty and decency, refus- 
ing to prostitute the needs of the 
school to the granting of special 
favors, the building of private for- 
tunes, and the creation of political 


machines. Beyond this, it should 
resist the tendency—almost uni- 
versal in the sphere of government— 
to increase and extend its authority, 
to prescribe the details of the edu- 
cational program, to pass on the 
methods of instruction, and to 
usurp gradually the responsibilities 
and functions of the profession. 
Democratic education cannot live in 
a straight jacket; it thrives only un- 
der conditions of freedom, trust, 
and confidence. While guarding 
education from the threats and en- 
croachments of other forces, govern- 
ment must not make the mistake of 
imposing a host of its own regula- 
tions and prescriptions. 

The state can establish and main- 
tain the conditions under which the 
education of free men is possible. 
It is powerless itself to provide such 
education. To make the possibility 
an actuality is the responsibility and 
the opportunity of the teacher. With 
freedom go corresponding obliga- 
tions. Among the responsibilities 
of the teacher are these: 

He must maintain a steadfast 
loyalty to the democratic process and 
to the interests of children. He 
should see that education is not a 
neutral process and should recognize 
the social, political, and moral im- 
plications and consequences of all 
that he undertakes. He should 
exemplify both in his work and in 
his life, the principles of democracy. 
He should be among the first to 
sense violations of democratic prin- 
ciples, to apply these principles to 
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neglected fields, to keep alight the 
lamps of reason, to champion the 
underprivileged and the downtrod- 
den, to combat the forces of totali- 
tarianism, whether of foreign or 
domestic origin—to make democracy 
work. In a word, he should take 
democracy seriously and strive to 
make it prevail in the world. 

His second responsibility is to 
achieve and maintain a high level of 
professional competence. Besides 
mastering the technical aspects of his 
calling, the teacher should achieve 
understanding of the nature, history, 
and present condition of democracy 
in America and the world. While 
resisting all efforts on the part of 
either privileged groups or the gen- 
eral public to exploit him, he should 
see teaching as an opportunity to 
achieve moral purpose in his own 
life, to labor and fight for the great 
tradition of human freedom, to par- 
ticipate in a vital social undertaking, 
to serve his people creatively in one 
of the most critical ages of history. 

A third responsibility of the 
teacher is to participate in the shap- 
ing of educational policy. He should 
be ready at all times to devote time 
and energy to improving the pro- 
gram of the school and to work- 
ing for the removal of inequalities 
in educational opportunity. In the 
struggle to abolish autocratic pro- 
cedures in education inherited from 
the past, he should be prepared not 
only to enjoy the privileges of free- 
dom but also to assume all necessary 
responsibilities, however disagree- 
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able. If the organized profession 
ever degenerates into a defender of 
its own vested interests, it will in- 
sure the bankruptcy of democratic 
education. 

A final responsibility of the 
teacher is to establish a condition of 
mutual understanding and trust with 
the people and with their communi- 
ty leaders and representatives. He 
should resist every tendency to erect 
barriers between himself and the 
community. He should refuse to 
identify himself with any narrow 
group or class, to assume a position 
of social or intellectual superiority, 
to nourish the pretensions and the 
snobbishness which have sometimes 
characterized the “educated.” 

The public constitutes both the 
basic source and the final judge of 
the school program. Although they 
may be misguided and perverse, 
their can be no appeal from the 
decision of the people. According- 
ly, they too have their obligations. 

The first of these is to achieve an 
adequate understanding of the na- 
ture of democratic education. In 
spite of their long devotion to the 
public school, the people have never 
seen this problem clearly and com- 
prehensively. They have been con- 
tent with practices and outlooks 
unsuited and even hostile to the edu- 
cation of free men. Today, after a 
full century of experience, their 
ideas about education remain defec- 
tive and inadequate. They do not 
yet see that democratic education 


possesses a very peculiar quality 
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which can be attained only under 
very special conditions. The estab- 
lishment of those conditions cannot 
be left with safety to any minority 
or to the institutions of govern- 
ment. 

The second responsibility of the 
people, having achieved the neces- 
sary understanding, is to guard the 
schools against attacks from power- 
ful and interested minorities. This 
means that they must take their ob- 
ligations in relation to the school 
much more seriously than they have 
been wont to in the past. They 
must inform themselves on the 
issues; they must be alert to efforts 
by groups and organizations which 
seek to pervert the process of tuition 
to their own special purposes. This 
is difficult, but it is not enough. 
Something far more difficult is nec- 
essary. They must practice selfcon- 
trol. They themselves must refrain 
from attempts to run the school. 
The discharge of this responsibility 
will be peculiarly difficult. But in 
the times that lie ahead, the more 
difficult it becomes, the more essen- 
tial it will be. 

A third responsibility of the peo- 
ple is to establish and maintain a 
condition of mutual trust and un- 
derstanding with the teacher. Their 
obligation here is no less than that 
of the profession. They should 
know that in the measure that this 
bond is broken, in the measure that 
the teacher is made to feel himself 
an alien in the community, the 
school cannot serve as an agency 
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for the education of free men. They 
should see that personal integrity 
is an indispensable qualification for 
anyone who would serve as a guide 
and counselor for the young. Par- 
ticularly they should exercise caution 
in believing charges of disloyalty. 
sometimes brought by uninformed 
or malicious persons or groups 
against members of the profession. 
Teachers are drawn from all ranks 
of the population and have been 
reared under the influence of Ameri- 
can life and institutions; they are, 
accordingly, as thoroughly represen- 
tative of the American people, and 
as deeply devoted to the ideals and 
interests of their country, as any 
group which might be described. 
Parents and citizens should, there- 
fore, be quick to give to the teacher 
the confidence essential to the en- 
couragement of honest and thought- 
ful instruction. In the relation be- 
tween school and community, toler- 
ance and charity is required on both 
sides. 

If these were ordinary times, the 
foregoing exposition of the princi- 
ples that should govern the control 
of democratic education would close 
this paper. But these are not ordin- 
ary times. Mankind is passing 
through one of the most critical 
periods in all history; human society 
is being shaken to its foundations, 
the social and political structure of 
the world is being transformed, 
inherited institutions are being al- 
tered, new doctrines and_philoso- 
phies hostile to the idea of indi- 
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vidual liberty are sweeping over the 
earth, the tide of despotism is rising 
among the nations, everywhere de- 
mocracy is on the defensive. 

The situation calls for a swift 
moral awakening of the whole 
people—for a realization that their 
dream of a society of free and equal 
men on the North American conti- 
nent may be submerged for genera- 
tions. 

If the new despotisms should 
triumph in the Old World, the 
position of democracy in America 
would be in lasting peril. But even 
if these forces should be vanquished 
in the terrible struggle now unfold- 
ing, the crisis of democracy would 
continue in acute and threatening 
form. It would continue until the 
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[— Reported from Chapter IX, The Education of Free~ | 
Men in American Democracy. Washington: Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1941. Pp. 103-15. 
This material is copyrighted by the Educational 
Policies Commission and may not be reproduced in 
quantity without proper arrangement with the 

Commission. 


JV EW YORK’S State Education Department is sponsoring 
a preinduction education program for draft selectees. Local 
boards of education are encouraged to take the initiative in 
carrying on the program which consists of a series of meet- 
ings led by volunteer teachers from the community. be 
discussed are camp life, the army as an organization, sol 

hygiene, recreation and outdoor interests, vocational oppor- 
tunities, personal adjustment, and other aspects of orienta- 
tion to army life. The board of education always operates 
in conjunction with the local draft board. The culmination 
of the community program is an appropriate send-off cere- 


conditions that have bred the totali- 
tarian movements have been re- 
moved—the instability of economic 
institutions, the failure to utilize the 
advances of technology in the com- 
mon interest, the widespread sense 
of insecurity and uncertainty, the 
feeling of frustration among youth, 
the fear of war and national aggres- 
sion, the inequalities and injustices 
among classes and peoples, the 
severe discrepancies between the 
ideals and the practices of democ- 
racy. To meet the threat of the 
dictatorships abroad and to remove 
the underlying conditions encourag- 
ing the growth of despotism at home 
will require a deep and sustained 
moral awakening on the part of the 
American people. 
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A CRITIQUE OF PERSONAL USE TYPEWRITING 


G. E. DAMON 
In the Journal of Business Education 


ee day of the ornate penman 
seems to have passed. Most manu- 
scripts of books, plays, and short 
stoties are given scant attention if 
they are written in longhand. In 
the schoolroom, typed papers create 
a better impression on the instructor 
than do less legible handwritten 
ones. Portable typewriters by the 
thousands are invading our homes, 
and the day may be coming when 
every school pupil will be able to 
operate a typewriter and typewriting 
may largely take the place of long- 
hand 


The experiments of Ben D. Wood 
of Columbia and Frank N. Freeman 
of Chicago have demonstrated pretty 
conclusively that children who first 
learn to write with the typewriter 
show an ability to think clearly 
when writing, to spell accurately, 
and to have pride in typed work 
that was understandably absent with 
handwritten work. 

In schoolwork the typewriter gives 
not only the benefit of legibility but 
the benefit of creative freedom. If 
the writer can type at a speed great- 
er than his longhand speed, he 
saves time while freeing his mind 
from the necessity of forming letters 
in the comparatively tedious manner 
dictated by the pen or pencil. Stu- 
dents often show enthusiasm for 
typing themes because the simple 
act of striking a key for a letter 
frees their minds for the composi- 


tion. They often comment proudly 
that their letters and themes look 
“just like a book.” 

The traditional typewriting course 
was organized to train operators for 
office positions, and traditional 
textbooks are full of drills and 
exercises designed to teach office 
procedures. Such materials of in- 
struction are poorly suited to the 
teaching of personal typewriting, yet 
the possibility of setting up separate 
courses in personal typewriting is 
at present remote because of the ex- 
pense. The only compromise is for 
the student to skip the portions of 
his text which do not fit his needs. 

Another objection to personal use 
typewriting concerns its validity. 
Educators instinctively feel that any 
skill course which does not measure 
up to established standards is an in- 
ferior substitute. 

And enthusiasts for personal use 
typewriting have been prone to ex- 
aggerate its values. There is little 
agreement as to what constitutes a 
meaningful course in personal type- 
writing. There are few textbooks 
which attack the problem in an in- 
telligent manner. Like bookkeeping, 
personal use textbooks are mostly an 
adaptation, in inferior form, of the 
standard vocational textbooks. 

A good criterion of a personal 
typing course is contained in the 
following statement: 

“Typing in our school is taught 
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for personal use only. Students 
usually learn typing in order to use 
it in their school activities. Students 
ate scheduled for typing whenever 
it fits into their program. Those who 
are in the same class do not work 
as a group on the same assignment. 
It is valuable for the student to ac- 
quire typing skill as early as possi- 
ble. Many children begin to take 
typing in the seventh grade. If a 
student feels that a speed of 20 
words a minute is enough, there is 
no reason why he should remain in 
class until he can do 40. There is 
no requirement in speed develop- 
ment for completion of the course.” 

The College High School of 
Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion has three daily typing periods. 
One is called ‘Personal Use Type- 
writing” and the other two are 
called “‘Typewriting.” Actually there 
is no appreciable difference either in 
type of student or course content, 
but the first class contains a number 
of junior high students and the 
latter two have senior high students 
only. 

Each class has a maximum of 24 
(enrolment would be larger if more 
machines were available). Class 
time for each student varies greatly, 
from one to five days a week. Be- 
cause of other school activities many 
students vary their attendance time 
during the year. 


The course has no definite length. 


The student is encouraged to remain © 
until he reaches a minimum speed of | 


20 to 30 words per minute. By this 
time he should acquire fundamental 
skills in addressing, tabulating, and 


use of carbons. When he is satis- | 


fied, he leaves the class and another 
takes his place. 

The standard textbook is revised 
to eliminate parts which obviously 
do not fit a nonvocational need. This 
method is successful only if the 
eliminations are carefully done and 
proper substitutions used. The writ- 
ing of class notes and school assign- 
ments is made a part of the pro- 
gram. Advanced students assist in- 
structors in preparing typed forms 
and notes. 

The adjustment of student teach- 
ers to this theory was a minor prob- 
lem. It was originally felt that these 
college students should learn the 
sort of teaching that would be tre- 
quired of them in the public schools, 
but this thesis was disproved. The 
teaching of basic skills does not vary 
between personal and vocational 
typing instruction, and, in the for- 
mer, student teachers become even 
more familiar with the problems of 
the pupils. The course has an added 
asset in that it gives prospective 
teachers progressive ideas which, it 
is hoped, will aid them in vitalizing 
public-school typewriting courses. 


G. E. Damon is a member of the faculty of Colorado 

State College of Education, Greeley. Reported from 

the Journal of Business Education, XVI (June, 
1941), 19-20. 
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TRENDS IN LEGISLATION AFFECTING FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


NELSON B. HENRY 
In the National League of Teachers’ Associations Bulletin 


ETWEEN 1900 and 1930, the 
amount expended in support of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in this country increased from 
$215,000,000 to $2,317,000,000, or 
more than ten-fold. A part of this 
increase may obviously be explained 
by increased enrolments, but costs 
per pupil have also risen enormous- 
ly. In 1900 we spent only $16.41 
per pupil, whereas in 1938 the corre- 
sponding figure is $83.69. The 
years 1931-34 are the only ones 
which show any decline in expendi- 
tures per pupil. The cost per pupil 
in 1938 was about $3 lower than 
the figure in 1930, but it is proba- 
ble that the 1940 expenditures will 
bring the index up to the 1930 level. 

These statistics constitute impres- 
sive evidence of the interest and 
confidence of the American people 
in the program of public education 
as it has developed in this country. 
But it should be noted that while 
education accounted for 20 percent 
of all government expenditures in 
the years 1920-30, by 1938 the pro- 
portion had declined to 12 percent. 
While school appropriations are 
again increasing after the low point 
of the depression, additional bur- 
dens being assumed by government 
agencies are mounting even more 
rapidly. This is a significant fact for 
the future of public education. 

It is important also that the cost 


of the schools be viewed in relation 
to the ability of the people to sup- 
port them. Probably the best meas- 
ure of this ability is the national 
income. In 1938 the cost of schools 
amounted to 3.1 percent of the na- 
tional income, while in 1932, when 
the schools first felt the full force 
of the depression the figure was 5.5 
percent. Both are significantly high- 
er than the percentage for 1920— 
1.5 percent. Thus the schools are 
receiving a considerably greater 
share of the national income today 
than they did 20 years ago. 

In spite of these evidences of 
liberal support, the history of Amer- 
ican school administration is char- 
acterized by continuous financial 
difficulties. Most of these difficulties 
ate owing to four fundamental 
factors: 

The first is the prevailing concept 
of democracy in education. It is this 
concept which has doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled school enrolments. It 
will not be fully satisfied with any- 
thing less than the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities to every boy 
and girl which are limited only by 
the native ability of the individuals 
themselves. 

A second source of difficulty is the 
ineffective organization of education 
in many states. Half the school 
buildings in the country are built 
for one or two teachers, and two- 
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thirds of them have fewer than 100 
pupils. We have known for a long 
time that the small rural school is 
both ineffective and expensive, but 
we have been slow to plan an or- 
ganization that would fully utilize 
the existing professional and finan- 
cial resources. 

In the third place, we have floun- 
dered for years in our attempts to 
coordinate federal, state, and local 
support of education. State pattici- 
pation varies from a low of 1.5 
percent in one state to a high of 
90 percent in another. The necessity 
for some sort of federal support is 
pretty generally recognized, but the 
question is still plagued with con- 
troversial issues. After a century and 
a half of argument, we are still un- 
able to agree on an acceptable posi- 
tion of the federal government in a 
plan for supporting the nation’s 
schools. 

Finally, the schools—and all gov- 
ernmental agencies—have been un- 
duly hampered by our adherence to 
an inadequate system of taxation. 
While there are some notable ex- 
ceptions, public education is still 
largely dependent on the property 
tax, and suffers continuously from 
conditions created by a revenue 
system which is not adapted to 
present economic conditions and 
processes. 

In the past decade two forces 
have been at work which strongly 
affect financial support of the 
schools. One is the necessity for 
additional tax revenue to meet in- 
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creasing governmental expenses. The 
other is the pressure of special in- 
terests for property tax relief. The 
latter, of course, was stimulated by 
the depression. Since 1929 it has 
been easy to promote tax-limiting 
legislation, and in practice such le- 
gislation usually takes the form of 
property-tax limitation. In the two 
years 1932 and 1933, 16 different 
states provided for such limitations 
on the taxation of property. In half 
of them the provision was adopted 
in the form of a constitutional 
amendment for the purpose of mak- 
ing it permanent. 

The effect of such legislation on 
the schools can be illustrated by the 
Michigan experience. When the 
limitation (15 mills) went into 
effect in 1933, many school districts 
had a tax of more than 15 mills for 
school purposes only. The immedi- 
ate effect of the property tax limita- 
tion law was obviously to reduce tax 
levies sharply. In one study of 10 
Cities, the average decline in the 
school levy the first year was 20 
percent. This figure rose steadily to 
37 percent in the fourth year. For 
a time these school systems oper- 
ated with great difficulty. However, 
as was to be expected, the state 
legislature rather promptly came to 
the relief of these districts by in- 
cteasing state aid to local systems. 
In these same 10 districts, the pro- 
portion of school expenses met by 
state aid rose from 30 percent to 60 
percent between 1933 and 1937. For 
the state as a whole, the correspond- 
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TRENDS IN LEGISLATION 


ing figure rose from 20 percent to 
44 percent in the years 1930-39. 
Thus, while property-tax limitation 
may temporarily inconvenience the 
schools, the Michigan experience in- 
dicates that its effect on financial 
support of the schools is not neces- 
sarily permanently adverse. 

Homestead exemptions are an- 
other popular tax reform which may 
affect the schools. Such laws have 
been enacted in 14 states since 1928. 
Under these laws homesteads are 
not subject to taxation except as 
they exceed a stipulated value— 
usually $2500—or, in the case of 
farm homesteads, a stipulated acre- 
age. It is obvious that such exemp- 
tions have the effect of reducing the 
tax levy realized from any given 
tax rate. The South Dakota law, 
passed in 1937, reduced state rev- 
enues 21 percent and was promptly 
repealed. Unless provisions are 
made for replacing the revenues 
lost, homestead exemptions will 
usually reduce the sums available for 
school purposes. But there may be 
an eventual advantage derived from 
the tendency to consider homestead 
exemptions as a form of welfare 
legislation with an implied obliga- 
tion on the state to replace the 
revenues lost by the schools. 

It is the generally accepted view 
that too much dependence is still 
placed on the property tax as a 
source of revenue for state and 
local governments. It is argued that 
so much of the national wealth has 
been shifted to other forms that the 


property tax is inequitable. We 
have also the familiar evils in the 
administration of property tax laws. 
But despite the growing tendency to 
impose taxes on other forms of 
wealth, local taxation still consists 
almost wholly of taxes on property. 
And 72 percent of the money ex- 
pended for schools is derived from 
local taxes. 

In 1939, only about 6 percent of 
State revenues came from property 
taxes. A number of states have 
abolished the property tax entirely 
as a source of state revenues. 

The two most productive taxes 
levied by the states are those im- 
posed on motor fuels and payrolls, 
the latter of very recent origin and 
allocated to the support of social- 
security programs. Each of these 
two sources yielded about 21 percent 
of the total collected in 1939. The 
general sales tax, operating in only 
half the states, produced 11.5 per- 
cent of the total, and obviously a 
much higher percentage in certain 
states. Motor licenses account for 
9.5 percent; and income taxes, pro- 
vided in three-fourths of the states, 
yielded 8.6 percent of the total col- 
lections. The property tax, levied 
for state purposes in only half the 
states, came next in line with 6.3 
percent. Other taxes are credited 
with the following returns: liquor 
taxes, 5.7 percent of total collec- 
tions; utilities, 5.4 percent; license 
taxes, 4.0 percent; death and gift 
taxes, 3.5 percent; tobacco, 1.6 per- 
cent; severence taxes, 1.1 percent. 
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Some of these taxes are not utilized 
in all the states. 

In some instances legislation has 
been enacted allocating the revenue 
from new taxes to school purposes. 
In other cases, the schools have bene- 
fited indirectly from the new taxes 
by increased aid to the schools from 
the state’s general fund. 

The general sales tax is the most 
conspicuous of the new non-property 
tax measures. It has been the happy 
hunting ground of the legislatures, 
and has contributed materially to 
the replacement of property taxes 
as well as to the rising demands on 
state budgets for security and wel- 
fare programs and increased aid to 
the schools. Between 1928 and 1938 
the number of states having a gen- 
eral sales tax increased from 2 to 23. 
Eleven states have allocated at least 
part of this revenue to the schools, 
and in 10 others this source of 
revenue has contributed to the sup- 
port of enducation indirectly. Ac- 
cepted generally as a tax which is 
justified only as an_ emergency 
measure, the impression is growing 
that the general sales tax has proba- 
bly established itself permanently. It 
has two qualities which make it 
difficult for legislatures to give it up 
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once it has been adopted. First it is 
a productive tax, yielding larger 
sums than can be realized from a 
reasonable property rate. Second, it 
can be so administered as to bring 
in revenues monthly, instead of 
annually or semi-annually, as is 
usually the case with income and 
property taxes. 

Selective sales taxes have not in- 
creased in number or variety in 
recent years, but the rates have often 
been increased; and some of the 
revenues of these sources have been 
added to school funds. Examples are 
gasoline, tobacco, and liquor taxes. 
Inheritance taxes, severance taxes, 
and chain-store taxes are other ex- 
amples of the use of non-property 
taxes to provide school revenues. 

Altogether, the trend in tax legis- 
lation in the past 10 or 15 years 
seems calculated to ease rather than 
to increase the difficulties of financ- 
ing the schools. In many states the 
most recent legislative sessions pro- 
vided new benefits for the schools on 
a state-wide basis. We seem to be 
moving steadily, if less rapidly than 
we might desire, toward a more 
promising basis of financial security 
for public education in the United 
States. 


Nelson B. Henry is a member of the faculty of the 

University of Chicago. Reported from the Na- 

tional League of Teachers’ Associations Bulletin, 
XXI (1940-41), 23-30. 
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PEN-AND-INK FRIENDSHIPS FOR THE AMERICAS 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
In School Life 


- PIECE of paper, pen, and 
ink can easily bridge the distance 
between the Americas when at each 
end there is a boy or a girl who 
has developed a correspondence 
friendship with another student of 
his own age. Until the outbreak of 
World War II young people of the 
United States exchanged many more 
letters with friends in European 
countries than with young people in 
other parts of the world. Now with 
emphasis on appreciating and un- 
derstanding our neighbors of this 
hemisphere, there is increased inter- 
est on the part of American boys 
and girls in getting to know each 
other in the two hemispheres by 
the pen-and-paper route. 

This article is written as an an- 
swer to the inquiries which have 
come from teachers and from boys 
and girls who want to know how 
they can find a friend in Central or 
South America. The list of agen- 
cies presented here is not exhaustive, 
but represents those which have 
come to the attention of the writer, 
and from whom replies have been 
received in answer to a brief in- 
quity form. In no case is corre- 
spondence limited to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries—it is still carried on 
with any country that can send and 
receive mail from abroad. A num- 
ber of agencies note increased corte- 
spondence with Australia, New Zea- 
land, Hawaii, the Philippines, 


Alaska, and Canada as well as with 
Latin America. 

American Junior Red Cross.— 
Through this organization a group 
of boys and girls in any grade— 
kindergarten through high school— 
under the direction of their teacher, 
may exchange a portfolio with chil- 
dren of a country which they them- 
selves designate. The portfolio may 
contain a letter, descriptions of the 
school, samples of art, and other 
classwork, snapshots, stamps, coins, 
pressed flowers, and many other 
types of activities which children 
wish to share. For complete infor- 
mation, address Mrs. Alice Thorn- 
ton, American Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

International Friendship League. 
—Young people from 8 to 28 are 
encouraged to become members of 
the league through payment of a 
small fee which is paid but once 
and by signing an enrolment card 
approved by teacher or parent. Each 
enrollee is entitled to the names of 
foreign friends up to six in num- 
ber, who are assigned to him ex- 
clusively. During the past 10 years 
correspondence has been possible 
with 86 different countries of the 
world. At the present time there are 
50,000 correspondents in this coun- 
tty, in every state of the Union. 
Some have organized themselves 
into league clubs. For further infor- 
mation write to Miss Edna Mc- 
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Donough, International Friendship 
League, Inc., 41 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

International Students’ Society.— 
This group reports 200,000 mem- 
bers in 130 countries representing 
20 percent of the high schools and 
colleges of the United States. Corre- 
spondents under 12 years of age are 
not accepted. The president of the 
organization states, “This is a most 
favorable year for correspondence 
with Latin America, where we have 
a very large membership.” Of in- 
terest is an annual book published 
by the organization under the title 
of Student's Who’s Who, which 
lists hundreds of the leading high- 
school students in the United States 
and Latin America. For further in- 
formation address Dr. N. H. Cro- 
well, International Students Society, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

National Bureau of Educational 
Correspondence-—The purpose of 
this foundation has been to en- 
courage correspondence between stu- 
dents of Spanish and French in this 
country, and the Spanish- or French- 
speaking students of English in 
other countries. The bureau classi- 
fies the names of Spanish-speaking 
pupils, for example, by age, sex, 
preparation and main interests so 
that a carefully selected correspon- 
dent is assigned to each American 
pupil. The teacher of Spanish in 
this country submits to the bureau 
the list of her pupils with a 10-cent 
enrolment fee for each. No further 
fee is charged, and new names are 
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supplied for any pupil who does not 
receive a reply. For further infor- 
mation write to Dr. A. J. Roehm, 
director, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Students’ Forum on International 
Relations —This organization is 
affliated with the World League of 
International Education Associa- 
tions. Many high schools and some 
colleges throughout the country have 
clubs that adopt the aim of develop- 
ing better understanding of foreign 
countries, and of forming interna- 
tional friendships. Regional direc- 
tors encourage both the formation 
of clubs and the correspondence ac- 
tivity. A fee of 10 cents per name 
is charged each correspondent. For 
further information address Miss 
Marinora Wilson, secretary, 406 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Student Letter Exchange.—This 
bureau was started by a teacher in 
connection with a high-school class 
im economic geography. It now en- 
rolls 100,000 American students— 
elementary, high school, and college 
—in 4,000 schools representing 
every state in the Union. About 60- 
65 percent of the correspondence is 
with countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Names of correspondents 
are supplied at a rate of 10 cents 
each or 3 for 25 cents. For further 
information address R. C. Mishek, 
Waseca High School, Student Letter 
Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 

The Caravan.—Through this plan 
not only children from 6 up but 
adults as well may carry on corre- 
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spondence with other countries. The 
plan calls for the organization of 
chapters of not less than five mem- 
bers each, sponsored by an adult 
leader, to whom a charter is issued 
on the payment of a nominal fee. 
Names and addresses are then sup- 
plied free of charge. Leaders often 
correspond with leaders. There are 
more than 200 chapters in 27 coun- 
tries, with some 10,000 members. 
At present there are some chapters 
in Brazil and in Bolivia. A quarterly 
publication, The Children’s Caravan, 
costing 25 cents per year, helps to 
keep chapters in touch with each 
other. For further information ad- 
dress Miss Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, 
director, The Caravan, 132 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

El Eco.—This is a newspaper 
which is published 16 times a year 
for American students of Spanish. 
For a 6-cent stamp it makes available 
to teachers whose students are paid 
subscribers, a leaflet which lists in- 


dividual correspondents in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and gives the 
names of school centers for corre- 
spondence in 9 Latin-American 
countries. For further information 
address the Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

Cultural Institutes —It is possible 
to arrange correspondence : through 
the Inter-American Cultural Insti- 
tutes in Latin-American cities. For 
information address Dr. John Pat- 
terson, senior specialist in Inter- 
American Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The aims of all the plans de- 
scribed are fundamentally for the 
purpose of furthering international 
understanding, good will, and 
friendship. Over a period of years 
such friendships can be cemented 
into genuine liking and understand- 
ing for a country as well as for an 
individual. 


Helen K. Mackintosh is Senior Specialist in Ele- 
mentary Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
Reported from School Life, XXVI 


(July, 1941), 297-98. 


SS IAGONAL placement of the classroom seats at the 
Glassboro, N. J., State Teachers College has increased the 
lighting efficiency materially. A light-meter study revealed 
that every desk receives more than the minimum standard 
under the diagonal plan. Formerly almost half of the desks 
were insufficiently illuminated. Much of the glare notice- 
‘able on bright days was eliminated by placing the desks at a 


slight angle. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUNG FARMERS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR TEACHERS 


JOHN B. McCLELLAND 
In Agricultural Education 


ART-TIME classes in vocational 
agriculture, like most other youth 
programs, tend to attract a selected 
group in the upper socio-economic 
status. However, in some cases, 
teachers are reaching a fairly large 
proportion of the young farmers in 
their communities. One Ohio study 
of 117 communities found 50 per- 
cent of the available young farmers 
enrolled in classes, and there is other 
evidence indicating that a very con- 
siderable proportion of farm youth 
may be interested in this field of 
educational activity. Since part-time 
agricultural classes enroll students of 
widely varying educational back- 
ground, it is essential that teachers 
give attention to individual instruc- 
tion as well as to group instruction 
based on common needs and inter- 
ests. 

The problems of earning money 
and getting started in some vocation 
are important to all youth, but they 
are particularly acute to rural youth, 
as indicated by the surplus of young 
people on the farms and the diffi- 
culty they encounter when they seek 
employment in the cities. Part-time 
classes in vocational agriculture 
should obviously stress the aim of 
establishment in agriculture. How- 
ever, some attention should also be 
given to the large numbers of farm 
youth who are undecided about their 
vocations and who are facing im- 
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mediate problems of earning money 
for themselves. Most of these young 
men who are undecided about their 
future plans are doing some farming 
at the present time; some will re- 
main on the farm, though many will 
doubtless eventually find employ- 
ment in other occupations. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
should be able to give some aid to 
these youths in the form of guid- 
ance; he could provide vocational 
training in agriculture while they re- 
main on the farm, and provide some 
vocational training for those who 
will go into occupations related to 
farming. Indirectly, he may be able 
to give some vocational help to those 
who will go into nonagricultural 
vocations. 

A number of studies have shown 
that mechanical interests rank very 
high among farm youth. Many farm 
boys, of course, are interested in the 
efficient care and operation of farm 
equipment, and with many others 
mechanics is a hobby; but it is proba- 
ble that a great deal of the interest 
farm youths show in mechanics has 
a vocational motive. They see a 
possibility that vocational opportuni- 
ties may open to them if they can 
develop some skill and get some ex- 
perience in this field. This interest 
has undoubtedly been strengthened 
by the publicity given to the need 
for trained workers for defense. 
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Whatever the motive behind this 
interest in mechanics, it offers an 
excellent opportunity for the teacher 
of vocational agriculture to add to 
the appeal and the usefulness of his 
part-time program. 

Personality development is an- 
other problem which ranks high in 
the list of interests of farm youth. 
One reason may be that young men 
who will need to seek employment 
elsewhere than on the home farm 
realize the importance of personality 
traits as a factor in getting and 
holding a job. There are several 
studies which indicate that some 
emphasis on personality develop- 
ment may have direct vocational 
value. There is evidence that fail- 
ures in many occupations related to 
farming are more often due to per- 
sonality weaknesses than to lack of 
technical knowledge or skill. 

Teachers of part-time classes, as 
well as the young people them- 
selves, stress the need for an organ- 
ization that includes young men and 
women. Cooperation with part-time 
classes of girls in home economics, 
with extension youth groups, and 
other youth organizations are a de- 
sirable means of providing a broad 
educational program in social, recre- 
ational, and other fields of common 
interest. Such activities supplement 
the regular program of systematic 
instruction in the more strictly vo- 
cational phases of the program. 

Young farmers enrolled in part- 
time classes are at the age when 
they are preparing to marry as well 


as preparing to take up a vocation. 
For farm youth marriage usually re- 
quires both a social and an economic 
adjustment. It frequently marks the 
time of life when the young man 
begins to operate a farm for him- 
self. 

It seems probable that even those 
who feel that the program of voca- 
tional agriculture should include 
only activities which aim at pro- 
ficiency in farming, should give 
careful attention to the importance 
of a successful marriage as a factor 
in success in farming. It is possible 
that educators are putting too much 
emphasis on formal schooling. Sev- 
eral recent studies indicate that some 
of the other factors of successful 
farm management are important, in- 
cluding especially the interest and 
cooperation of the wife. In one such 
study, in Indiana, each farmer was 
asked 10 questions bearing on his 
wife’s interest and help. The an- 
swers were evaluated on a scale of 
0-100. Forty-seven farmers who had 
scores above 84 had 105 percent 
larger incomes than 55 farmers with 
scores under 55. Apparently, then, 
even those who hold a strictly vo- 
cational viewpoint of the program 
in vocational agriculture should en- 
courage the development of a co- 
operative program between students 
of vocational agriculture and stu- 
dents of homemaking. Cooperation 
in education, social, civic, and 
recreational activities should lead to 
better cooperation in the home. 

The importance of providing 
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better opportunities for social and 
recreational activities for farm youth 
has long been recognized. The three 
principal social activities of such 


youth—church-going, movies and 
auto riding—offer very meager op- 
portunity for constructive selfex- 
pression. 


Iowa State College. Reported from Agricultural 
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é ACH state, in the not very dis- 
tant future, may have its own chain 
of educational radio stations serving 
school and community educational 
needs. This prediction has been 
made possible by the action of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. At the request of the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
and more than 300 other education- 
al leaders, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserved a band 
of frequencies exclusively for the 
use of educational institutions. This 
band is in the new portion of the 
spectrum reserved for F-M radio, 
which makes possible _ staticless, 
high-fidelity transmission. Cleveland, 
San Francisco, and New York City 
school systems are either already 
operating or planning to operate 
transmitters on these frequencies. A 
number of other boards of education 
and some universities are making 
plans for requesting F-M_ alloca- 
tions. Commercial radio welcomes 
this development because station 
managers realize that the needs of 
education cannot be adequately 
served by commercial stations. 
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State-wide networks are possible 
as a result of recent engineering ad- 
vances in the linking of F-M sta- 
tions without the use of wires. Thus, 
a typical state a few years hence 
may have an F-M station at the 
state university, another at the state 
capital managed by the state depart- 
ment of education, perhaps two in 
state teachers colleges, and four 
transmitters operated by boards of 
education in four key cities. Al- 
though the service of each of the 
eight stations would be limited to a 
radius of 30 to 40 miles, they could 
exchange programs through the use 
of booster stations. Such a scheme 
will make possible sharing of pro- 
gtam load insuring higher quality 
of programs. State-wide education- 
al radio chains will also insure dis- 
tribution of high quality programs 
to small rural schools as well as big 
city schools. Fortunately the cost of 
creating such networks is not large. 
Building of educational F-M_ sta- 
tions is one of the immediate fron- 
tiers of American education.— 


William D. Boutwell, U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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TEACHING APPROXIMATE COMPUTATION IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Roscoe L. WEST AND CARL N. SHUSTER 


In Education 


a arithmetic is taught realistic- 
ally it should correspond to actual 
life usages. Too often such usages 
are ignored with the result that 
elementary school learnings have to 
be unlearned and relearned. Such 
waste is unnecessary if teachers will 
familiarize themselves with the facts 
of mathematical usage and prepare 
pupils for these realities. 

The entire field of mathematical 
measurement is an area of hazy and 
inaccurate teaching. Measurements 
should not be used to provide prac- 
tice in computation but to give 
knowledge of how such measure- 
ments ate actually handled in life. 
The elementary school pupil can be 
taught that all measurements are 
approximate, that the degree of 
accuracy depends on the size of the 
unit of measurement, and on the 
use which is to be made of the 
measurement. He can learn by ex- 
perience that if he is measuring with 
a ruler graduated in inches he will 
get a result to the nearest inch, 
while if the ruler is graduated to 
sixteenths he can get a result to the 
nearest sixteenth of an inch. 

Then he should learn when it is 
important to use small units for 
measurement and when large units 
are sufficiently accurate. For exam- 
ple, it is accurate enough for all 
practical purposes to express the dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun to 


the nearest million miles. The fed- 
eral debt has become so large that 
the nearest billion is enough for the 
average person’s comprehension 
whereas a man’s check stubs must 
be kept to the penny if he is to have 
his account agree with the bank 
statement. 

It is not at all difficult to teach 
approximate computation in the 
upper elementary grades. Pupils 
should be shown that they can mea- 
sure to the nearest foot, to the near- 
est 0.1 foot, the nearest 0.01 foot, 
but that they can never measure any 
length exactly. The same is true of 
measurements of time, weight, vol- 
ume, area, latitude, temperature, and 
the like. 

Pupils should be taught the mean- 
ing of the term significant figures. 
If a distance is known to be nearer 
687.4 feet than it is to either 687.3 
or 687.5, then the first three figures 
of 687.4 are correct and the error in 
the last figure is not more than one- 
half of the unit of measurement 
used: 0.1 ft. The measurement has 
four significant figures. To have all 
its figures significant, the error in 
the last figure of the measurement 
must not be greater than one-half 
the measurement used. 

Zeros that ate the result of cor- 
rect measurement are significant. If 
a distance is found to be 2000 feet 
to the nearest foot, then the three 
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zeros are significant. If the distance 
2006 feet is called 2000 feet as an 
approximation, the first two zeros 
are significant but the last one is 
not. The figure 2000 may have one, 
two, three, or four significant figures 
according to the accuracy of the 
measurement. Zeros used simply to 
locate the decimal point in a round- 
ed number, as in 8000 miles, are not 
significant. Likewise, zeros used 
simply to give place value in a deci- 
mal traction are not significant. For 
example, the zeros in 0.00036 are 
not significant. These two uses of 
zero ate likely to cause a certain 
amount of confusion, but entirely 
too much emphasis is placed on this 
difficulty. Like people, zeros may be 
judged by the company they keep. 
In such measurements as 4000 miles, 
or 186,000 miles, one may usually 
assume that the numbers are rounded 
and the zeros are not significant. 

Pupils who secure their own data 
through measurement will know 
which zeros are significant. When 
decimal measures are not used, the 
measurement should be expressed in 
terms of the smallest unit to find 
how many significant figures there 
are. Thus, 46°52’=2812’ (four sig- 
nificant figures) and 43 feet 434 
inches = 41634 inches (four sig- 
nificant figures). 

Figures that are not significant, 
with the exception of zeros used to 
locate the decimal point, should 
never be used. Computation often 
produces an answer with more fig- 
ures than are warranted by the 


original example. Such answers 
should be rounded off so that fig- 
ures that are not significant are not 
retained. The digits that are 
dropped should be replaced by zeros 
unless they are to the right of the 
decimal point, in which case the use 
of zeros is not necessary. If the first 
of the digits to be dropped is 5, 6, 
7, 8, or 9 the last figure retained 
should be increased by 1. 

All elementary textbooks teach 
pupils how to round numbers, but 
they do not teach them when to 
round numbers or why the answers 
to certain examples must be rounded. 
For example: 

3 3/16 in. 
45/16” 


7 8/16” 
This answer should not be reduced 
to 714 in. The answer as given is 
correct to the nearest sixteenth; the 
second answer would lead any ex- 
pert to believe that it was accurate 
only to the nearest 14 inch. 

The best criterion for accuracy in 
ordinary computation is the num- 
ber of significant figures. A num- 
ber having three significant figures 
is more accurate than one having 
two. Many teachers and pupils 
have a fondness for long answers, 
but there is little relative value in 
any figure beyond the fourth. Pupils 
will not appreciate approximate 
computation if they do not get this 
concept. 

Many teachers and textbooks in- 
struct pupils to obtain answers cor- 
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rect to one, two, or three decimal 
places. Such instructions are doubt- 
less responsible for the fallacy that 
accuracy is determined by the num- 
ber of decimal places. Actually the 
decimal point has no such function. 
3.5 mm. = 0.0000035 km. Both 
measurements have two significant 
figures and are of the same degree 
of accuracy. The position of the 
decimal point simply depends on the 
denomination used. 

After pupils have learned to 
measure to the nearest unit, have 
learned the meaning of signifi- 
cant figures, and can round num- 
bers correctly and recognize the 
relative unimportance of the last 
figures of a long number, they are 
ready for the following simple rules: 

1. If two approximate numbers 
have the same number of significant 
figures, multiply and round off the 
product to the same number of 
figures as there are in each factor. 
The last figure of the answer will 
not always be significant, but the 
tule is satisfactory for all elementary 
work and is usually followed in sci- 
entific work. 

2. If two approximate numbers 
have unequal numbers of significant 
figures, first round off the more ac- 
curate number so that it contains one 
more significant figure than the less 
accurate approximate number. Then 
multiply the numbers and round off 
the answer to the same number of 
figures as there are in the less ac- 
curate factor. 

3. If the two approximate num- 


bers have the same number of sig- 
nificant figures, carry out the quo- 
tient to one more figure than is 
contained in each of the given num- 
bers. Then round off the quotient 
so that it contains the same number 
of significant figures as there are in 
each of the given numbers. 

4. If the dividend and divisor 
have unequal numbers of significant 
figures, first round off the more ac- 
curate number so that it contains 
one more significant figure than the 
less accurate number. Then divide 
and carry out the quotient to one 
more figure than is contained in the 
less accurate of the given numbers. 
Finally round off the quotient to 
the same number of figures as are 
found in the less accurate given 
number. 

When the above rules for divid- 
ing approximate numbers are used, 
the last figure of the quotient will 
not always be significant, but the 
rules should be used for all elemen- 
tary work. 

In dividing approximate numbers 
it is often necessary to annex zeros 
to the dividend to secure the number 
of figures in the quotient warranted 
by the original data. I¢ is never per- 
missible to annex zero in addition 
or substraction, since this would be 
an attempt to change the accuracy of 
the original data. 

When a formula contains approxi- 
mate numbers such as 7 or the 
tangent of an angle, these should 
be rounded off to one more signifi- 
cant figure than is contained in the 
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least accurate of the other approxi- 
mate numbers in the formula. 

When used in multiplication and 
division, the rules of approximate 
computation should be applied only 
to approximate factors. If a formula 
contains both exact and approximate 
numbers, the rules for approximate 
computation should not be used 
with the exact numbers. 

Approximate computation is the 
only “real life’ computation for 
practical problems. It gives pupils 
definite criteria for all the follow- 
ing: 

How far to carry out any problem 
in division. 

How to round answers in multi- 
plication. 

How to determine the number of 
figures to retain when using such 
numbers as 3.14159 or 0.3183098, 
metric conversion factors—1 Km. 
=0.6214 mi., approximate values 
such as 1.00 bu.=1.25 cu. ft, 
tangents, and the like. 

How far to carry out any square 
root example. 

How far to carry out the answer 
to an equation and how to check the 
answer. 


How far to carry out the answer 
to any written problem. 

How to work with fractional 
measurements. They will never 
make the mistake of assuming that 
4Y, in. always equals 4 32/64 in. 

It prepares pupils for such ap- 
proximate methods of computation 
as the use of slide rules, logarithms, 
graphic solutions, compound interest 
tables, and the like. 

It enables pupils to use our old 
measuring units along with decimal 
factors and retain the proper num- 
ber of significant figures. 

It eliminates ragged decimals in 
addition and subtraction. 

It enables pupils to tell when they 
may annex zeros and how many 
zeros they may annex. 

Approximate computation is nec- 
essary in many phases of high-school 
mathematics, such as square root, 
radicals, quadratic equations, graphs, 
and so on. It is also necessary in 
almost all work in science. 

There is no reason why a proper 
foundation for this work cannot be 
laid in the elementary grades when 
data of measurement are being con- 
sidered. 


Roscoe L. West is President and Carl N. Shuster 

is Head of the Department of Mathematics of the 

State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Reported 
from Education, LXI (April, 1941), 492-97. 


JZOSLYN, N. Y., High-School students recently chartered 
an airliner and flew to Washington with their bicycles as the 
first leg of a study-and-vacation tour. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 38 HOW-TO-STUDY MANUALS 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK AND Davin H. RussELL 
In the School Review 


(CERTAIN high-school _ pupils 
with good mental ability, wholesome 
personality adjustments, and reason- 
able command of basic academic 
skills do not succeed in school work. 
In such cases teachers often blame 
lack of success on “poor work 
habits” or “inability to study.” 
There is an obvious need for break- 
ing down such blanket expressions 
into something specific. This article 
reports a first step in a program for 
developing improved diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in the field of 
study habits and skills. It analyzes 
the recommendations made in 38 
how-to-study manuals designed for 
the use of high-school pupils. 

All specific exercises, examples, 
and discussions of study habits and 
skills were listed under 24 general 
headings to ascertain the main areas 
of emphasis considered important 
by the authors of the manuals. Each 
individual item (exercise, example, 
discussion) was then listed under 
the appropriate general heading. 
The frequency of mention for each 
item was totalled as one indication 
of its importance. 

An analysis of the data indicates 
that 35 habits and skills in 16 of the 
main divisions were mentioned in 
the manuals 20 or more times: 
These ate given below: 

Seek and acquire a motive (34) 

Plan a time budget for day and 
week (29) 


Have a neat and carefully 
thought-out system for taking notes 
(29) 

Use ways of developing concentra- 
tion (27) 

Take positive attitudes toward 
task (26) 

Realize necessity for attitudes of 
alertness, confidence, attention in 
reading (26) 

Exercise physical care during 
study (25) 

Improve vocabulary (25) 

Have proper place to work (24) 

Avoid distractions from within 
(24) 

Read critically (24) 

Organize material under head- 
ings and topics (23) 

Apply knowledge learned (23) 

Avoid immature habits of read- 
ing (23) 

Use differential reading rates for 
different types of material (23) 

Make use of tables of contents 
(23) 

Organize the preliminary notes; 
use outline (23) 

Select main points of lecture and 
take adequate but not too copious 
notes (23) 

Use internal motives (22) 

Use objective study scales, ques- 
tionnaires on study habits, spelling 
gtaphs (22) 

Use various types of speed exer- 
cises, drills, tests in reading (22) 

Read for different purposes (22) 
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Mark books intelligently (22) 

Know necessary preliminary ac- 
tivities with a new book (22) 

Collect ideas and facts for written 
reports (22) 

Form habit of not giving up— 
repeated effort (21) 

Make brief outlines (21) 

Do not hesitate to memorize 
formulas, definitions, dates, pro- 
vided you understand them (21) 

Prepare materials and place for 
work (20) 

Use habits of positive attack (20) 

Use dictionary often (20) 

Know parts of book (20) 

Make use of aids to the thinking 
process as a whole (scientific atti- 
tude, etc.) (20) 

Use all the varied library re- 
sources (20) 

Do preliminary bibliographical 
work for written reports (20) 

Analysis of the manuals reveals 
that few of them have any basis in 
reseatch findings for their sugges- 
tions regarding the improvement of 
study methods. Among their ques- 
tionable recommendations are the 


“inward eye” to aid recall (in three 
manuals) and aiding motivation by 
relating the work to the instincts 
(four manuals). Comparison re- 
veals a wide range in emphases on 
different habits and skills; on the 
average, a book will omit entirely 
seven of the 24 main categories 
listed from all the manuals. This 
disagreement extends to specific 
items. For example, 19 manuals 
say that rapid reading means better 
comprehension, and two say that 
speed decreases comprehension. Un- 
der planning, 19 manuals recom- 
mend a daily schedule, while three 
suggest that a daily schedule should 
not become a fetish. Under memor- 
izing, six manuals suggest using 
mnemonic devices, and 16 say logic- 
al connections are best. 

There is an obvious need for re- 
search on the teachability of specific 
study skills, methods of diagnosing 
possible causes of inefficiency in 
study, instruments for evaluating the 
study habits of individual pupils, 
and remedial exercises for pupils 
whose study skills are inadequate. 


Samuel R. Laycock and David H. Russell are mem- 

bers of the faculties of the Universities of Sas- 

katchewan and British Columbia, respectively. Re- 

ported from the School Review, XLIX (May, 
1941), 370-79. 


(COLLEGES help students in the United States to finance 
their way to the tune of over $50,000,000, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education. A fifth of this amount is supplied 
by the NYA while the remainder comes from the colleges 
through scholarships, loans, or wages. 
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WORK CAMPS FOR A MILLION AND A HALF 
HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH 


LouIsE EVANS 
In the Clearing House 


a UPPOSE that all the juniors 
and seniors in the nation’s high 
schools—1,500,000 of them—were 
to spend this summer in vacation 
work camps. Think what would 
happen to the face of America if 
earnest young campers devoted 
300,000,000 hours of hard labor to 
changing its contour—rebuilding 
dilapidated buildings into attractive 
community centers, building mile 
upon mile of roads and paths and 
fences, assisting in community ser- 
vices. 

But labor would not be the whole 
life of these camps. A million and 
a half boys and girls would see the 
United States from a new angle. 
They would see with their own eyes 
how Americans work and live. They 
would investigate social and eco- 
nomic questions for themselves, in- 
stead of depending on textbooks. 
In the evening they would sit around 
campfires and discuss what they had 
done and seen during the day. They 
would ponder large and small issues. 
They would form new kinds of com- 
radeship. 

A million and a half boys and 
gitls would go back to their homes, 
not only healthier, but with a real- 
istic experience in working and liv- 
ing, and a new understanding of 
how to get on with other people. 

The basis for such a program was 
formed in 1940 when three camps 


were established—the Hudson Guild 
Camp at Andover, New Jersey; the 
Stepney Camp at Botsford, Con- 
necticut; and the Pine Mountain, 
Kentucky, camp. 

A work camp is one in which a 
group does manual work on a proj- 
ect of social benefit. The idea is 
fairly new in this country, although 
the summer recreational camp is 
common, and group work for others 
—cornhuskings, barn raisings, etc. 
—is also familiar in American life. 

The work camp has already be- 
come an important part of the train- 
ing of some American youth; 
2,500,000 boys have been enrolled 
in the CCC during the past seven 
years. Several hundred thousand 
others have had a similar experience 
in the resident centers of the NYA. 
But both these projects were spon- 
sored chiefly for unemployed, out- 
of-school youth, and the work camp 
experience is desirable for all youth. 
Accordingly, in 1940 a group of 
parents, teachers, and youth incor- 
porated under the name of Asso- 
ciated Junior Work Camps. This 
organization operates the three 
camps mentioned above. 

The 58 boys and girls enrolled 
in this first series of camps were 
high-school pupils who had grown 
up in comfortable family environ- 
ments. All except two came from 
professional homes. Only eight had 
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ever done any real manual work. 
Few knew how to handle tools. To 
most of them it was a novel experi- 
ence to make their beds, clean their 
rooms, wash their clothes. 

The normal schedule in the camps 
included a work day extending from 
7:30 A.M. to 3 P.M., with two hours 
before dinner for games and swim- 
ming. Evenings were devoted to 
folk dances, campfire stories, dis- 
Cussion groups, plays, and music. 

The schedule was of course varied 
on Sunday, and one day each week 
was set aside for a visit to a factory, 
slum area, coal mine, housing proj- 
ect, or other point of social interest 
in the locality. To appreciate what 
these campers gained in experience 
and broadened social outlook one 
must visualize a New Jersey indus- 
trial town with its crowded blocks 
of dirty frame tenements, or a coal 
mining area where company houses, 
company stores, and company unions 
impose their restrictions on civil 
liberties and personal freedom. The 
Pine Mountain camp was located in 
an area of rural slums. Cash income 
of the mountain families is often 
as little as $40 a year. The only 
doctor in the community serves an 
area of 300 square miles and travels 
over roads that are often impassable. 

In the work program, the direc- 
tors planned the first two weeks as 
a “running wild” or orientation 
period in which every effort was 
made to find latent interests and to 
teach the rudiments of the use of 
common tools. 
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After the first two hectic weeks, 
energies were turned toward build- 
ing in youth a sense of responsi- 
bility for the job to be done, and a 
capacity for efficient selfmanagement 
among the young workers. Eight 
weeks proved too short a period for 
attainment of the latter aim, al- 
though several of the group showed 
a real grasp of this concept in such 
statements as: “You know, this 
job has made me realize how im- 
portant planning is in even the 
simplest task.” 

The work foremen, acting as 
counselors, watched for definite 
capabilities that could be used in 
learning skills necessary to the job. 
Work records and individual data 
sheets were kept as an aid in im- 
proving the work habits of the boys 
and girls. One weakness of the pro- 
gram was the general lack of oppor- 
tunity for the youngsters to sit 
down with the camp sponsors in an 
over-all planning of the work pro- 
gram. Such a meeting would have 
given the workers a chance to see 
the job in broad perspective rather 
than in seemingly unrelated units. 

Special care in the selection of 
the work-camp staff is advisable. A 
teacher conditioned only in tradi- 
tional classroom techniques will dis- 
cover that living with youth de- 
mands a type of tact, skill, and 
enthusiasm for living that the class- 
room does not require. 

The cost for eight weeks of camp- 
ing and preseason promotion came 
to $126.29 per youth enrolled. This 
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included food, salaries, laundry, in- 
surance, equipment, field trips, and 
general operating expenses. Since 
camp work projects are designed to 
increase community resources, groups 
benefiting from the camps might 
well contribute to their costs. School 
districts, for example, might find it 
possible to furnish materials for the 
improvement of buildings and 
equipment, and place their own 
students at work as part of a broad- 
ened curriculum. Various communi- 
ty groups, such as parent-teacher 


associations, might also contribute. 

The possibility of a camp garden 
project—started beforehand by a 
farmer or local youth—should not 
be overlooked. Such a project, if 
well managed, could reduce subsist- 
ence expenditures by a third or 
half. It would also provide valuable 
work training for urban youngsters. 

Whether the work camp is large- 
ly adopted for high-school youth or 
not, it certainly is “perhaps the most 
important educational development 
of the depression.” 


Louise Evans is a member of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. This material is taken from 
the pamphlet, Work Camps for High-School 
Youth, published by the Commission. Reported 
from the Clearing House, XV 
(May, 1941), 515-19. 


Current Huotations: 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Teachers College, 

Columbia University: “‘A state might establish asylums for 

the gifted as they have asylums for the feebleminded. Towns 

and small cities might have the right to certify certain chil- 

dren to the state institution for superior intellects to be there 

cared for at public expense. At a cost per ag no greater 
in 


than is now paid for the education of the b 


, gifted chil- 


dren could be given with their peers the education recom- 
mended by science and experience.” 


FREDERICK H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y.: “The American schoolmaster needs to read less of 
the Herald-Tribune and more of Emerson and Whitman. Our 
first contribution to defense is to believe in ourselves and 
what we are doing. We are always climbing down—in 
times of peace to the business man, and in times of war to 
the soldier. But ours, in war or peace, is the great job.” 
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on a democracy we are proud 
of our right to say what we think. 
Theoretically, we all subscribe to 
the notion that no matter how much 
we differ with a man’s opinion, we 
will defend his right to express it. 
The right to protest seems to be a 
basic democratic right. 

The schools must encourage the 
democratic expression of opinion. 
They must build up the conviction 
that a citizen not only has the right 
to protest, but a duty to do so toward 
bettering the situation. The experi- 
ence of a student in school may 
build up in him the expectation of 
courteous treatment when he exer- 
cises his democratic right to protest. 
The schools must also teach how to 
protest, as well as build up the right 
emotional attitude toward protesting 
and toward the receipt of a protest. 
A group of teachers became con- 
vinced that a certain school regu- 
lation was unfair. Instead of 
promptly bringing up the matter 
for discussion, they grouched among 
themselves, becoming more and 
more angry, until they finally sent a 
committee to the superintendent 
with an ultimatum. The emotional 
state of the resentful committee 
made reasonable discussion orf 
courteous presentation of the prob- 
lem impossible. 

In a college, a group of students 
became tremendously disturbed over 
an executive decision. Instead of 
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BRUCE B. ROBINSON 
In Understanding the Child 


taking the matter up with the au- 
thorities they held indignation meet- 
ings. When it was suggested that 
they ask for a conference with the 
school executive they were surprised 
that such a step should be thought 
reasonable, and that anyone would 
expect that they could get a courte- 
ous hearing. They did arrange a 
conference, and the agreeable com- 
promise which resulted was an im- 
portant contribution to the students’ 
education in democracy. 

Too often students are fully justi- 
fied in believing that any protest of 
theirs will be regarded as imperti- 
nence. They have reason to believe 
that adults “can’t take” protest from 
youths. The executive has a real job 
on his hands to control his own 
emotions. If he goes on the defen- 
sive, he is quite certain to build up 
defensiveness and resentment in 
those who have brought the problem 
to him for discussion. 

How to protest is something that 
has to be learned, and ought to be 
learned in the schools. We should 
regard undiplomatic protests as 
evidence of need for further educa- 
tion rather than as an invitation to 
a fight. We hear a great deal about 
“adolescent revolt.” We know that 
aggressiveness is often a cloak to 
insecurity. We must expect that the 
difficulties of youth will complicate 
any effort at making a protest. It 
is our obligation as educators not to 
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complicate the problem further by 
defensive attitudes of our own. Too 
many administrators feel that it is 
undignified to discuss rulings with 
students, that it would undermine 
their authority if they were ever to 
admit that they had been wrong, or 
that students can suggest improve- 
ment. 

Part of the student’s education 
in democracy would be to discuss 
with him the things he is likely to 
do, when he protests, that tend to 
put the executive on the defensive. 
Experience has repeatedly shown 
that students are eager to learn such 
techniques of mature behavior. If 
the adult is emotionally mature 
enough to contribute his share in a 
conference for protest, such an in- 
terview can be of great educational 
value and thoroughly enjoyable for 
both adult and child. 

The conducting of a successful 
interview of any kind is so com- 
plicated as to call for definite pro- 
fessional training in the art. Few 
educators have been trained in this 
skill, or have even come to realize 
definite techniques are involved. 

Comments of students show some 
of the mistakes executives make in 
conducting protest interviews. “He 
treated us like a bunch of little 
kids.” “He wouldn’t let us explain.” 
“He kept telling us to hurry.” “He 
sure made us feel silly.” “Aw, 


what’s the use. Nobody around here 
cares what we think.” 

On the other hand, one group of 
indignant high-school students, com- 
ing to the principal’s office by ap- 
pointment to protest, were quite 
bowled over by the principal's 
friendly, respectful greeting. A 
seemingly small point that im- 
pressed them was that the principal 
stood up as they entered. One stu- 
dent’s comment was: “You'd have 
thought we were the Board of Edu- 
cation—only he acted as if he were 
glad to see us.” 

Receiving a group of students 
who wish to make a protest involves 
most of the techniques of successful 
interviewing. There is the matter 
of receiving the group by appoint- 
ment so that they do not have the 
belittling experience of _ sitting 
around until the executive finds time 
to see them. The place where the 
interview takes place is important. 
A comfortable seating arrangement, 
pteferably around a table, is highly 
desirable. No successful conference 
can be expected when the executive 
sits behind a desk and the committee 
of students stands in front. Free- 
dom from spectators and interrup- 
tion is important. The students will 
not feel that the interview has been 
successful if the executive shows any 
signs of impatience or being hur- 
ried. 


Bruce B. Robinson, M.D., is Director of the 

Bureau of Child Guidance, Newark, N. J., Pub- 

lic Schools. Reported from Understanding the 
Child, X (April, 1941), 15-18. 
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SAFETY AND INSURANCE IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
In the National Elementary Principal 


ik data presented in this article 
were secured from 251 schools in 
18 states. These schools, located 
mainly in small towns, enrolled 
about 150,000 pupils of whom over 
a third were transported in approxi- 
mately 1400 buses. 

Safety in Bus Design and Opera- 
tion.—The bus entry and exit may 
be a source of hazard. Exits at the 
right side or right front insure safe- 
ty for pupils living on the right side 
of the highway, and a safe landing 
on the ground for the others, But 
pupils are often injured in crossing 
the road after alighting on the right 
side—particularly when young chil- 
dren are not warned of approaching 
vehicles. But if bus doors are on 
the right side it is undoubtedly safer 
to pull to the right when unloading 
than to pull to the left and discharge 
pupils in the middle of the high- 
way. Of the schools reporting, 96 
percent discharged on the right side 
pupils living on the lefthand side 
of the road. In 85 percent of the 
cases, drivers do not alight and 
supervise unloading. 

One possiblity for reducing like- 
lihood of injury would be a door 
on each side of the bus, controlled 
only by the driver, with the bus 
pulling to the left side of the road 
to discharge pupils living on that 
side. The danger in crossing the 
toad would seem to be less for the 
bus than for children. 
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The location of the driver's seat 
may also bear on the likelihood of 
injury. About half the schools re- 
port that their drivers ride in cabs 
apart from the body of the bus. In 
such cases it is clearly more difficult 
for the driver to supervise loading 
and unloading than when he rides in 
the body of the bus. 

Another possible hazard is a 
driver’s seat so located that the 
driver cannot see a child waiting 
outside the door for it to open. 
Safety glass offers protection against 
the possibility of injury resulting 
from a pupil’s being thrown or 
pushed against a door or window. 
Safety glass was reported by 88 per- 
cent of the schools, and in seven 
states all buses had such equipment. 

Liability for Pupil Injury and In- 
surance Coverage——In some states 
school districts are liable for injuries 
to pupils resulting from negligence 
of the bus driver. There seems to 
be a good deal of ignorance and 
confusion among school adminis- 
trators as to whether such liability 
prevails in their particular states. In 
16 states some schools reported lia- 
bility and some no liability; in only 
two states were the reporting schools 
consistent. An examination of court 
decisions indicates that such district 
liability is still not very common. 

Of the schools reporting, 69 per- 
cent carry liability insurance cover- 
ing pupil injury during transporta- 
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tion. In four states, all schools carry 
insurance. 

Among schools carrying insur- 
ance, the maximum recoverable by 
any one child varies considerably— 
from $1,000 or less to more than 
$10,000. 

Accidents Reported. — Fifteen 
schools in six states reported acci- 
dents during the school year 1938- 
39. In six cases, no death or injury 
resulted. Of the eight other acci- 
dents, Alabama accounts for one, 
New York for four, and Oregon for 
three. Two deaths and 20 injuries 
resulted. In two cases lawsuits en- 
sued, in one of which no damages 
had been awarded at the time of the 
inquiry. Damages were awarded in 
one Oregon case without suit. In 
five of the eight cases the district 
carried liability insurance, the fore- 
going Oregon case being one. All 
eight accidents occurred between 
October and January, inclusive, 
when the buses were in regular daily 
service. Six occurred in the afternoon 
and two in the morning. 


This suggests that while accidents 
are more likely in autumn and win- 
ter, short days and low visibility are 
more important hazards than ice or 
similar road hazards. The latter 
would be typically worse in late 
winter than in autumn. Moreover, 
accidents seem more likely to happen 
on the homeward trip in the eve- 
ning. Possibly children are more 
carefree and less cautious at this 
hour than in the morning. More- 
over, when they are discharged from 
the bus, the bus itself may hide 
approaching vehicles, and early dusk 
in autumn and winter may further 
interfere with visibility. In the 
morning, by contrast, the children 
usually arrive at the stopping-place 
before the bus. 

With compulsory attendance laws 
and school consolidations, many 
pupils are compelled to ride school 
buses. While many existing school 
buses are undoubtedly reasonably 
safe and comfortable, there is a 
need for standards in respect to both 


points. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Georgia 

State Women’s College, Valdosta. Reported from 

the National Elementary Principal, XX (June, 
1941), 216-18. 


MINNEAPOLIS schools have launched a public-rela- 
tions plan under which principals ask about a dozen persons 
to visit a school at a time to observe activities, ask questions, 
‘and make suggestions. The plan permits closer relationships 
than do larger assemblies.—School Executive. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Virginia, has resigned 
to join the faculty of George Wash- 
ington University as professor of 
educational administration. ; 
Lester K. Ade, president of the 
Mansfield, Penna., State Teachers 
College, has been named senior 
specialist in school facilities in the 
South for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation... . M. E. Sadler is the new 
president of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. . . . Arthur L. Knoblauch, 
executive secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ Association and 
editor of the Connecticut Teacher, 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. . . . John H. Herrick, direc- 
tor of research for the Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, schools, has been 
appointed to a similar post in the 
Cincinnati schools. . . . E. Wilson 
Lyon of Colgate University will be 
the new president of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. . . . Paul 
A. Rehmus has succeeded George 
A. Bowman as superintendent of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, public schools. . . . 
Frank H. Sparks is the new presi- 
dent of Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., succeeding the late 
Louis B. Hopkins. . . . John A. 
Young has been named superin- 
tendent of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
schools, succeeding Worcester War- 
ren. .. . The new president of the 
Fort Hays Kansas State College is 
Lyman D. Wooster, succeeding the 
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late C. E. Rarick. . . . Harold F. 
Dow, superintendent of the Dan- 
bury, Conn., schools, died recently 
after an extended illness. . . . Otto 
W. Snarr, faculty member of the 
Mankato, Minn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been named president of 
the Moorhead, Minn., State Teach- 
ers College. . . . Lincoln B. Hale 
has been appointed president of 
Evansville, Ind., College. . . . John 
C. Patterson, faculty member of 
American University, has been 
named senior specialist in inter- 
American educational relations in 
the U. S. Office of Education. . .. 
William A. Kincaid, superintendent 
of the Montpelier, Vt., schools, has 
been appointed superintendent at 
Summit, N. J. The new superin- 
tendent at Montpelier is Thurman 
H. Bare. . . . William C. Graham 
has retired as superintendent of the 
Wilkinsburg, Penna., public schools. 
. .. + Harlie L. Smith is the new 
president of Williams Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo. . . . Marjorie 
Hardy of the Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the Association for 
Childhood Education at the July 
meeting held in Oakland, Calif... . 
Robert L. Johnson, New York ad- 
vertising executive, has been named 
president of Temple University, 
succeeding Charles E. Beury. . . . 
J. W. Kistler of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa is now head of the de- 
partment of health and physical 
education at the Louisiana State 
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University. . . . Henry E. Allen is 
the new president of Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. . . . Cornelius H. 
Siemens of the San Diego, Calif., 
State College faculty has been named 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of California. ... 
Walter E. Hager of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is the 
new president of Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding Edgar C. Higbie who re- 
tires because of ill health. . 

Kenneth C. Ray, superintendent at 
Zanesville, Ohio, has been appointed 
state director of education for Ohio. 
. .. + Lewis W. Jones is the new 
president of Bennington, Vt., Col- 
lege succeeding Robert D. Leigh 
who has joined the staff of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J... . Paul L. Essert, head of the 
Denver, Colo., Opportunity School, 
and city director of vocational edu- 
cation, has been named superintend- 
ent of the Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
public schools, succeeding E. R. Van 
Kleeck who has been appointed 
assistant commissioner of education 
for New York state. . . . Julius S. 
Bixler has been appointed president 
of Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
....M. M. Chambers of the 
American Youth Commission staff 
has become chief of the student proj- 
ect planning section in the division 
of student work of the NYA in 
Washington. . . . Joseph E. Gibson 
of Tulane University has been ap- 
pointed director of the division of 
higher education in the Louisiana 


State Department of Education. . 
In a political move which has in- 
censed educators throughout the na- 
tion, Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia was successful in removing 
from office Walter D. Cocking, 
dean of the University of Georgia 
school of education, and Marvin S. 
Pittman, president of Georgia 
Teachers College. . . . Albert M. 
Gates, president of Brewton-Parker 
Junior College, Mount Vernon, Ga., 
has succeeded Dr. Pittman... . 
Helen Warrin, Bloomfield, N. J., 
has suceeded Ethel Mabie Falk of 
Madison, Wis., as editor of the Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal... . George 
M. Ford, former state superinten- 
dent of schools for West Virginia, 
died recently. . . .H. E. Williams is 
the first president of the new in- 
stitution, Southern Baptist College, 
Pocahontas, Okla., which opens its 
doors for the first time this month. 
. George N. Carman, retired 
director of Lewis Institute, = 
died June 24 at 85 years of age. . 
Frank Appel has retired as super- 
intendent of the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
schools. His successor is W. Dennis 
Perkinson, assistant superintendent. 
. Nelson B. Henry, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been named secretary- 
treasurer of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, succeeding 
the late Guy M. Whipple. . . . The 
new president of Rhode Island State 
College will be Carl R. Woodward 
of Rutgers University. . . . John A. 
De Camp, superintendent of the 
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Utica, N. Y., schools, retired on 
August 1. He has been succeeded by 
Andrew J. Burdick. . . . President 
Harvey A. Schofield of the Eau 
Claire, Wis., State Teachers College, 
died August 3 at the age of 65 
years. . . . Edward G. Olsen of 
Colgate University has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and head 
of the department of education at 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
. ... The new president of Lewiston, 
Idaho, State Normal School is Glenn 
W. Todd, formerly superintendent 
of the Lewiston public schools. . . . 
Joseph Hirsh, specialist in health 
education, U. S. Office of Education, 
has been appointed a staff member 
of the Public Work Reserve which 
has been organized to study prob- 
lems connected with the post-defense 
period. .. . Wiley G. Brooks is the 
new president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Chadron. 

Nolen M. Irby of the University of 
Georgia has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway, succeeding Heber 
L. McAllister who has joined the 
armed forces of the country... . 
Robert S. Gilchrist is now director 
of the university schools, Ohio State 
University, succeeding Harold B. 
Alberty who resumes his position as 
professor of secondary education. .. . 
Arthur M. Harding has been named 
president of the University of Ar- 
kansas. . . . Edmund R. Sawyer has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools of the East Longmeadow, 
Wilbraham, and Hampden School 
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Union replacing Burr F. Jones who 
has been named superintendent at 
Plymouth, Mass. . . . Will French 
of the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, faculty has been ap- 
pointed director of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School at Teachers 
College while Gordon R. Mirick 
has been named principal of the 
high school located in the Lincoln 
School. . . . Henry H. Hill, former 
superintendent of the Lexington, 
Ky., schools, has been appointed 
executive dean of the University of 
Kentucky. . . . Lee J. McEwan, 
assistant superintendent of the 
Binghamton, N. Y., schools, has 
assumed the superintendency on the 
resignation of Daniel J. Kelly. . . . 
Elizabeth B. Oakes, dean of 
women, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, died recently at 42 years of 
age. . . . George D. Strayer, Jr., 
of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, has been named to the 
faculty of the school of education, 
Indiana University. . . . Herschel 
Litherland is a new member of the 
faculty of the Bowling Green, Ohio, 
State University. .. . George Buck, 
principal of the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
tired after 31 years of service in the 
position. . . . James A. Michener 


of the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, has resigned to 
accept an editorial position with the 
Macmillan Company. . . . Daniel T. 
Weir, assistant superintendent of 
the Indianapolis, Ind., schools, has 
retired. . . . N. Robert Ringdahl, 
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principal of the Corcoran School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., died recently. 
.. . Rees Hughes, superintendent 
of the Parsons, Kansas, schools, has 
been elected president of the Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, State Teachers Col- 
lege, succeeding the late William A. 
Brandenburg. . . . Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, Minneapolis, Minn., teacher, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
Boston convention. . . .C. O. Todd 
of the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, died recently at 68 
years of age. . .. Arthur D. Arnold, 
superintendent at Passaic, N. J., will 
retire in January. . . . Donald M. 
Cresswell of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction 
has been appointed managing editor 
of publications of the American Vo- 
cational Association. . .. Glen G. 
Eye, principal of the Ogden, Utah, 
High School, has been named 
principal of the University of Wis- 
consin training school. . . . Matt 
Ellis of Hendrix College, Conway, 
Ark., has been elected president of 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. . . . Sarah G. 
Blanding of the University of Ken- 
tucky has succeeded Flora Rose as 
director of the New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cor- 
nell University. . . . Rawl |. Grigsby 
has been named educational and 
technical consultant in curriculum 
problems in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. . . . Millard H. Jencks has 
been elected president of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Charles C. McCracken of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education has been named to the 
faculty of the school of education 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
....G. E. Dille, superintendent of 
the Maplewood, Mo., schools, has 
been appointed superintendent at 
Peoria, Ill., succeeding E. C. Fisher. 
. . Raymond C. Perry of San 
Diego, Calif., State College, has 
been appointed chief of the division 
of credentials, California State De- 
partment of Education... . W. T. 
Rowland, Jr., is the new superin- 
tendent of the Lexington, Ky., 
schools. . . . William F. O'Donnell, 
superintendent of the Richmond, 
Ky., schools, is the new president of 
the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. . . . Arvin N. Donner, 
principal of the Port Arthur, Texas, 
High School, is the new head of 
the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. . . . Charles D. 
Lutz has succeeded Herbert S. Jones 
as superintendent of the Gary, Ind., 
schools. . . . Henry G. Harmon, 
president of William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo., has succeeded the 
late D. W. Morehouse as president 
of Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. . . . N. D. McCombs is the 
new superintendent at Des Moines, 
succeeding A. W. Merrill who has 
retired. . . . Lester A. Kirkendall 
of the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut has joined the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma. . . . Jesse 
R. Overturf, superintendent of the 
Palo Alto, Calif., schools, has suc- 
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ceeded Charles C. Hughes as su- 
perintendent at Sacramento. . . 
John N. Washburne, professor of 
educational psychology at Syracuse 
University, died recently at the age 
of 47 years. . . . Laura Hooper of 
the Newton, Mass., public schools 
has joined the faculty of the depart- 
ment of education, Wellesley Col- 
lege. . . . Frances R. Horwich of 
the Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago, has been appointed a 
staff member of the Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


AMERICA’S 1,100,000 teachers and 
school officials have pledged to 
President Roosevelt and the Nation 
“all out” educational service for na- 
tional defense job training in the 
present emergency. By special mes- 
sage to the President through their 
national association representatives, 
schools of the nation report training 
1,500,000 persons for defense indus- 
tries since the program was started 
one year ago on July 1, 1940. This 
unique educational record they 
pledge “‘to surpass during the com- 
ing year.” The declaration offered 
continued support of Congressional 
and administration policies “to draw 
upon the immense resources of our 
state and local systems of education,” 
and “to unify the training responsi- 
bilities in the official education arm 
of the United States Government— 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion.” First-year accomplishments by 
schools and colleges in training per- 
sons for industrial defense service 
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were summarized in the letter to 
President Roosevelt. The signers of 
the letter were Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, L. H. Den- 
nis, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association, and Sher- 
wood D. Shankland, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Association of 
School Administrators. 


A YEAR ago, 55 national organiza- 
tions from every field of education 
banded together to form the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and 
Defense. The purpose of the com- 
mittee, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association, was to 
consolidate and develop the educa- 
tional facilities already enlisted in 
the defense program. At its first 
meeting the National Committee on 
Education and Defense set up sim- 
ple machinery for operating. It 
organized an executive committee of 
18 members, under the joint chair- 
manship of George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education, and Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association. It chose L. 
H. Dennis, executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, as 
secretary. The National Committee 
agreed that its work in so far as 
possible should be carried on by the 
organizations of which the Com- 
mittee is composed, and it defined 
for itself the following objectives: 
(1) Immediate and continuous 
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representation of organized educa- 
tion for effective cooperation with 
the National Defense Council, the 
Federal Security Agency, and other 
governmental divisions. (2) Stimu- 
lation and coordination of the 
efforts of educational organizations 
and institutions in projects related 
to national defense. (3) Dissemin- 
ation of information regarding de- 
fense developments to educational 
organizations and institutions. (4) 
Maintenance and improvement of 
educational opportunities essential 
in a long-range national program. 
Much of the work during the year 
has been carried on by a series of 
active subcommittees in the fields 
of military affairs, teaching ma- 
terials, vocational training, preser- 
vice training, college women and 
defense, and Latin-American educa- 
tional activities. A number of 
bulletins have been issued by the 
subcommittees and an office has been 
maintained in Washington by the 
military affairs subcommittee. 


“EDUCATION for a Strong America” 

is the highly appropriate theme of 

the twenty-first annual observance of 

American Education Week, Novem- 

ber 9-15, 1941. The daily topics 

are: 

Sunday, November 9 — Seeking 
World Order 

Monday, November 10—Building 
Physical Fitness 

Tuesday, November 11—Strength- 
ening National Morale 

Wednesday, November 12 — Im- 


proving Economic Wellbeing 
Thursday, November 13 — Safe- 

guarding School Support 
Friday, November 14—Learning the 

Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, November 15—Enriching 

Family Life 

If the schools are to be safe- 
guarded in a period when taxes and 
the cost of living are skyrocketing, 
it is vitally important that every op- 
portunity to interpret the work of 
the schools be utilized. This hour 
in our national life is critical. Effec- 
tive democratic education is impera- 
tive if we are to meet the issues of 
our time as a free nation. This 
message must be taken to all the 
people for consideration and action. 
One of our best opportunities to 
seek public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the schools and the 
place of education in our nation is 
during American Education Week. 
The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist you 
in planning to make the observance 
successful in your school system, your 
individual school, and your own 
classroom. Special packets are avail- 
able for the following school levels: 
kindergarten-primary grades, ele- 
mentary (grades 4, 5, and 6), junior 
high school, and high scheol. Each 
packet contains a classroom supply 
of posters, leaflets, and stickers, a 
special 32-page manual for the 
proper school level, a folder for the 
Sunday observance, and other ma- 
terials. New features also available 
this year include (1) a two-color 
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button to be worn home by pupils 
carrying the slogan “Visit Your 
Schools American Education Week,” 
(2) two musical plays—one for 
high-school use and one for ele- 
mentary-school use—both written 
especially for the occasion by Jean 
Byers, author of the noted produc- 
tion “On Our Way” prepared for 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, and (3) a 114-minute 35 mm. 
sound movie trailer for use in com- 
mercial theaters just before and 
during American Education Week 
featuring Lowell Thomas and en- 
titled “Education for a Strong 
America.” Address the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for complete information and 
prices. 


As a first step in a nation-wide move 
to focus public effort more effec- 
tively on solving current education- 
al problems, Albert W. Hawkes, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has 
announced the appointment of a 
committee of the Chamber, a major 
objective of which will be to cooper- 
ate with a similar committee desig- 
nated by Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of School Administrators. The two 
committees have outlined their gen- 
eral objectives in a five-point pro- 
gtam. This includes: removal of all 
grounds for the suspicion of the 
prevalence of subversive activities in 
the school systems; vitalizing of 
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courses relating to the American 
form of government; and the en- 
couragement of religious and moral 
training. To carry this program in- 
to effect it is proposed that local 
committees of business men and 
superintendents of schools be set up 
to formulate programs centering on 
present-day problems. It is also sug- 
gested that a creed be formulated 
built around a belief in God and 
America as a basis for moral, citizen- 
ship, and economic training. In 
making the announcement of the 
appointment of the committee, Mr. 
Hawkes quoted from a statement 
made to the Chamber’s Board by the 
committee, as follows: 

“The Committee on Education of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce realizes that new conditions 
require a constantly evolving educa- 
tion program, if the public schools 
are to keep pace with changing pub- 
lic needs. We commend the super- 
intendents of schools and the great 
body of teachers for their progres- 
sive and efficient methods of educa- 
tion. We propose that even closer 
cooperative relationships be estab- 
lished between the superintendents 
of schools and the business men of 
their respective communities, in or- 
der that necessary adjustments in 
education methods may be properly 
appreciated by the public and that 
the pupils may get the most out of 
the opportunities offered to them 
by their local school men.” 

Members of the National Cham- 
ber’s Education Committee are: 
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Chairman, Thomas C. Boushall, 
president of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond; L. Ward 
Bannister, attorney, Denver; Dunlap 
C. Clark, president, the American 
National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Philip J. Fay, Nichols & 
Fay, San Francisco; John C. Hard- 
ing, resident executive vice-presi- 
dent, Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Chicago; James 
L. Madden, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
New York; Lewis E. Pierson, hon- 
oraty chairman, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York; H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; Harper Sibley, 
manager, Sibley Farms, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Silas H. Strawn, attorney, 
Chicago; Allen Whitfield, attorney, 
Des Moines; Frank F. Winans, pres- 
ident, The Excess Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York; and 
T. Guy Woolford, chairman of the 
board, Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta. Serving on the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors Committee are: A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Frank W. Bal- 
lou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore; and Dr. Pillsbury. 


Ways in which U. S. schools may 
play a vital role in national pre- 


paredness are outlined in What the 
Schools Can Do, a new U. S. Office 
of Education defense pamphlet. 
What the Schools Can Do recom- 
mends action on six fronts: (1) 
health and physical education; (2) 
education for citizenship; (3) com- 
munity, national, and international 
relations; (4) conservation of na- 
tional resources; (5) education for 
work; (6) pupil guidance. Reading 
references are provided. This pam- 
phlet is the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s response to frequent requests 
from school teachers and school ad- 
ministrators asking suggestions on 
adapting their curriculums and or- 
ganization to meet defense needs. 
It may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. 


ON October 1, 1941, the offices of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education will be moved to Teach- 
ets College, Columbia University, 
where they will occupy space in 
Russell Hall with the newly estab- 
lished Institute of Adult Education. 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director of 
the Association since its founding 
in 1926, will continue to hold this 
position and will also serve as 
executive officer of the Institute. He 
has been appointed Professor of 
Education at Teachers College. The 
last of a series of grants, made to 
the Association by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York over a 
period of fifteen years, expires Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. For some time the 
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matter of continuing support for 
adult. education has been under dis- 
cussion by the Trustees of the Cor- 
poration. The announcement by 
Dean William F. Russell of the 
establishment of the Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, with the aid of a grant of 
$350,000 from the Corporation, was 
based on the decision of the Trustees 
to withdraw support from the Asso- 
ciation and to continue their support 
of adult education through the In- 
stitute. In announcing the change in 
the location of the offices of the 
Association, Mr. Cartwright made it 
clear that the Association will con- 
tinue as a membership organization 
and that many of its activities will 
go forward. Among these, he said, 
will be the annual meetings and a 
part of the publications program. 
The Journal of Adult Education, 
since 1929 the official organ of the 
Association, will cease publication 
with the October, 1941, issue. News 
of the Association and of adult 
education throughout the United 
States will reach members of the 
Association through a new publi- 
cation—probably a quarterly, short- 
er in length and smaller in format 
than the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion. It will deal with matters con- 
cerning the Association and adult 
education generally and will be 
known as “The Adult Education 
Journal.” The annual dues of the 
Association will be reduced from $5 
to $2 for organizations and from 
$3 to $1 for individuals. 
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A NEw publication, School Shop, 
for teachers of industrial arts and 
vocational education, has been an- 
nounced by the publishers of the 
EpucaTion Dicest. Published 
monthly throughout the school year, 
the new magazine will carry prac- 
tical articles of interest to shop 
teachers. The first number will 
appear in October. 


THE state of North Carolina has 
developed a five-year plan for equal- 
izing the pay between white and 
Negro teachers. 


DATE OF THE MONTH: 


September 29-October 3, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


October 13-16, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Atlantic City, N. J. 

October 23-27, National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, De- 
troit, Mich. 

October 29-November |, Na- 
tional School Cafeteria Association, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 10-13, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, Virginia Beach, Va. 

November 20-22, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

December 10-13, American Vo- 
cational Association, Boston, Mass. 
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ELEMENTARY 


Edward W. Dolch. Teaching Primary 
Reading. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard 
Press. 307 pp. $2.50. 

William §. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Friends and Neighbors. Book Two, Basic 
Reader Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co. 240 pp. 84 cents. 

SECONDARY 

Arthur C. Bining, Walter H. Mohr, and 
Richard H. McFeely. Organizing the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 337 pp. $2.75. 

Arthur C. Bining, and David H. Bining. 
Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools. Second Edition. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 378 pp. $2.75. 

Dora V. Smith. Evaluating Instruction in 
Secondary School English. A report of a 
division of the New York Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in New York State. Chicago: The 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
273 pp. Paper. $2.25. 

GENERAL 

Paul B. Jacobson and William C. Reavis. 

Duties of School Principals. New York: 
*Prentice-Hall, Inc. 812 pp. $3.50. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. 
Time on Their Hands. A report prepared 
for the American Youth Commission on 
leisure, recreation, and young people. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education. 266 
pp. $2.00. 

M. E. Bennett. College and Life. Second 
edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 503 pp. $2.75. 


NEW BOOKS 


C. R. Van Nice. Teacher Teamwork with 
a Problem Public. Topeka, Kansas: School 
Activities Publishing Co. 164 pp. 

Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser. 
Public School Finance. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 569 pp. $3.75. 

Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody. The 
Literature of Adult Education. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. 
493 pp. $2.00. 

Safety in Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Chicago: National Safety Council, Inc. 95 
pp. Paper. 50 cents. 

Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. Her- 
rington. Students Make Motion Pictures. A 
report on film production in the Denver 
schools, Washington: American Council on 
Education. 142 pp. Paper. 

Reginald Bell, Leo F. Cain, Lillian A. 
Lamoreaux, et al. Motion Pictures in a 
Modern Curriculum. A report on the use of 
films in the Santa Barbara schools. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education. 179 
pp. Paper. 

Henry Kronenberg, Editor. Programs and 
Units in the Social Studies. No. 2 in a 
curriculum series. Washington: The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 142 
pp. $1.50. 

Walter Crosby Eells, et al. Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? Washington: 
American Association for Junior Colleges. 
324 pp. 

Mary Peacock Douglas. Teacher-Librar- 
ian’s Handbook. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association. 136 pp. $1.90. 


Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sént to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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The World at One 4 Door 


Focal in a congested downtown 
area of Los Angeles made colorful by 
fairly distinct population groups that 
have developed such sections as China- 
town, Little Tokyo, Sonoratown, and 
Little Italy, the Central Junior High 
School can actually distinguish more than 
20 distinct cultural classifications among 
its 1600 to 1700 pupils. 

The language handicaps and frequently 
strange habits of the children have given 
the school some pause, but the principal, 
M. E. Herriott, insists that it is not 
difficult to sense the powerful desire of 
most of them to learn American ways. 

The school has tried to avoid being 
something apart from its surrounding 
community—a “school on the hill” to 
which parents would send their children 
and about which they would know noth- 
ing at firsthand. Having studied the en- 
vironment and identified its leading cul- 


ture groups, the faculty developed a 


program based on two “social axioms,” 
to use their own phrase. On the as- 
sumption that, first, no group can be 
successfully transplanted from one cul- 
ture to another in a span short of two 
or three generations, and second, that 
the home, which belongs essentially to 
the former culture, must be undergirded 
by sympathetic appreciation from the 
new one, a series of community nights 
for parents and their friends, based on 
nationality types, has been conducted 
since 1938. 

Each of these community programs is 
devoted to a given cultural group. It is 
sponsored and developed by the school, 
but draws to some extent on the com- 
munity as well. For instance, the annual 
Chinese evening is prepared by the 
Chinese students but local Chinese resi- 
dents (often Central graduates) take 
part with music, speeches, and the like. 
The program is planned primarily to ap- 
peal to the Chinese parents; only Chinese 


and their particular friends are invited. 
During the preceding day, the part pre- 
pared by the Chinese students is presented 
to the entire student body with the 
double purpose of interpreting Chinese 
culture to them and of giving status to 
the Chinese youngsters themselves. It 
seems to work. 

The same sort of thing is done, of 
course, with the other major cultural 
groups of the school’s constituency. The 
series culminates in an All-American pro- 
gram and open house featuring all cul- 
tures and the regular work of the school. 
Never is any culture presented as some- 
thing queer or strange for others to gape 
at. 
It naturally fell to the lot of certain 
teachers to carry major responsibility for 
each of these evening meetings. Selec- 
tions were made primarily on the basis 
of natural ties and interest. A Chinese 
teacher has become the acknowledged 
leader of the Chinese interests in both 
the school and the community; another 
teacher of Italian immigrant parentage is 
the leader of the Italians; and so on 
down the line. To avoid any semblance 
of partisanship, faculty members have 
made a point of cultivating groups other 
than their own. 

The program chairmen know their 

assigned section of the community thor- 
oughly, are in touch with its leaders, 
take some part in its affairs where they 
represent the school, and are the ones to 
whom the principal or other teachers turn 
for information or help with needed con- 
tacts. 
The extent to which biases are sub- 
merged may be seen in the current list 
of pupil officers: four are Mexicans, two 
are Japanese, and the remaining three 
are Turkish (a converted Jew), Croatian, 
and Chinese—Newsletter of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. 
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